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I. HENRY GOES CAMPING 



in unusual peacefulness had descended on the Bargery 
isehold. Henry was away. He had gone camping 
ti his company of boy scouts. And although the 
lily had got into a habit of girding at his low laugh and 
sterous ways, they found things rather dull \\ithout 
i. So when the postman brought a letter addressed to 
5. Bargery in Henry’s familiar hand, eager faces looked 
ler across the breakfast-table. 

'earing open the envelope, and glancing at its contents, 
exclaimed, “ Why, it’s not an ordinary letter ! It’s 
tten in rhyme. The country air has got into his head 
made a poet of him.” 

Or a rhymester, at any rate,” remarked Mr. Bargery. 

'^ell, let’s hear what he says.” 

nd this is what Airs. Bargery read aloud : 

My dearest Mummy, here I sit, 

Feeling uncommonly well and fit, 
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I. HENRY GOES CAMPING {continued) 


Wri ting to you in a windy tent, 

Right in the heart of the Weald of Kent. 

My desk’s a soap-box, my seat’s a log. 

My body’s at rest, but my min d’s agog 
With painful thoughts of this morning’s plight 
When we couldn’t get the breakfast right. 

Dick and I had to look aHve 
And cook the grub for a hungry five. 

From first to last the things went wrong : 

The wood was damp and the wind was strong ; 
And to light a fire is far firom easy 
^^^len the fuel’s wet and the day is breezy. 

At last the fire was blazing fine 

And I hoped to be ready by half-past nine ; 

But Dick was larky and broke the eggs 
And spoiled the bacon and burnt his legs. 

And then he nearly drove me silly 
By playing the goat w'hile I boiled the biUy. 

At last the meal was on the board 
And the boys began to attack the hoard. 

But the faces they made and the things they said 
Were enough to drive me off my head. 

They said we were most horrible chumps 
To leave the porridge so full of lumps. 

They said that coffee was past a joke 
That looked like mud and smelt of smoke. 

As for the bacon, the air was blue 

With the things they said—and most of them true. 

Plowden asked if the piece he’d taken 

\S ’as a bit of hide or a bit of bacon. 

“ The fat,” said Joe, “ is much like tinder.” 

“ Mine,” said Jim, “ is a piece of cinder.” 

6 



I. HENRY GOES CAMPING {continued) 


I fear we’re in the Chief’s black 
books, 

For we didn’t shine as breakfast 
cooks. 

To-morrow two others will have 
their day 

And Dick and I will have much to 
say. 

I’ve told you something about my 
woes, 

But I’ve told you nothing about 
my clothes. 

Not that my clothes deserve no mention ; 

Some of them need your close attention. 

Lovely fruit trees here abound ; 

They suit your son down to the ground. 

The plums and apples are fine and largery. 

Your dutiful offspring, Henry Bargery. 

There was a general titter when Mrs. Bargery read the 
last two lines. 

“ Largery ! ” cried Phyllis. “ Why, there isn’t such a 
word.” 

“ Have you never heard of poetic licence ? ” asked Mr. 
Bargery. “ Poets are allowed to invent words, so long as 
they are understandable. I am told that Shakespeare 
invented quite a lot.” 

“ And if Shakespeare,” said Jane, “ why not Henry ? ” 

“ There’s a slight difference between them,” said 
Phyllis sarcastically. 

“ But Henry’s young yet,” said David, with a wink at 
Jane. 
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1. HENRY GOES CAMPING {continued) 

‘‘ ^Vell,” continued Jane, “ I think he was very clever 
to think of a rh^one for ‘ Bargery.’ I once tried to write 
a limerick about Dad, but I had to give it up because I 
couldn’t find a single word to rh^TUe with his name.” 

“ It’s not so bad as that,” remarked David. “ Henry 
might have ended up like this : 

“ I cut my finger and w'ent to the sargery, 

Yours sincerely, Henry Bargery.” 

“ Our objection to that is,” said Mr. Barger>% “ that 
Henr}’ did not cut his finger, and another is that the word 
isn’t ‘ sargery ’ but ‘ surgery'.’ ” 

“ Well, I heard an old woman call it ‘ sargery ’ yester¬ 
day,” retorted Da\id. “ She said to the bus conductor, 

‘ I want to go to Saint George’s sargery',’ and at first I 
thought she had said, ‘ I want to go to Saint George 

Bargery.’ ” 

“ You thought nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. Bargery. 

“ You know ver\' well there isn’t a saint of that name.” 

* 

“Just wait till I’m dead,” said Mr. Bargery, pushing 
out his chest. 

The children laughed at Father’s little joke. They did 
it as a matter of duty, however feeble the joke was. 

“ Read the first two lines again. Mother,” requested 

Phvllis. 

Mrs. Bargery complied and read : 

“ My dearest Mummy, here I sit. 

Feeling uncommonly well and fit.” 

“ How can M ummy be his dearest mummy w-hen he 

has only one ? ” asked Phyllis. 

“It only means ‘very, very dear,’ said Mr. Bargery. 
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I henry goes camping {continued) 

“ Henry begins his letter very well, I think. Could any 

of you have begun better ? 

Phyllis had a try ; 

“ My darling Mother, here I am 
As fit as a fiddle and sweet as jam.” 

“ That won’t do,” protested David ; “ * sweet ’ doesn’t 
suit Henry a bit, but the * jam ’ is all right if you bring it 

in like this : 

“ My darling Mother, here I am 
Writing a letter and eating jam.” 

Phyllis tried again : 

“ My darling Mother, here I be 
As right as rain and as strong as tea.” 

“ A most remarkable sim-i-le,” added Mr. Bargery, 
who had heard his children talk about the similes they 

had learnt at school. 

“ How about this ? ” said David: 

“ My darling Mother, here I be 
Writing a letter under a tree.” 

" But he happened to be doing it in the tent,” objected 
Mr. Bargery. 

“ Well,” replied David, " he could have moved his 
soap-box under a tree and that would have made the 
poetry true. But that would not have been necessary.” 

“ Do you mean,” asked Phyllis, “ that you can tell lies, 
so long as you put them into poetry ? ” 

“ I don’t think Henry would tell a lie, even in poetry,” 
remarked Mrs. Bargery. “ I’ve never known Henry tell 
a lie in his life.” 
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2. EXERCISE OX I 


■■ Come, now/’ said Phyllis, how about the time 
when he said he hadn’t taken any of Dad’s apples ? ” 

Jane was up in arms at once. “ That wasn’t a lie,” she 

, t li ^ ^ t was a joke. Dad asked him if he had 
eaten any of the apples, and he said that he hadn't eaten 
one. Later in the day he ^vent up to Dad and said, ' Lm 
afraid you misunderstood me ^vhen I said that I hadn't 
eaten one of the apples. It is quite true that I haven't 
eaten one, because I've eaten three.’ That’s what 
happened, isn’t it. Dad ? ” 

Quite right. Jane,” said Mr. Barger\\ 



2. EXERCISE OX I 

A 

1. A billy is a 'large wave, hard hat, tin can\ 

2. To gird at something is to 'shout at, jeer at, condemn' it, 

3. The opposite of boistercus is ’quiet, rough, silent). 

4. The contents of a letter are what it {encloses, says, suggests'. 
To be azoz h to be at rest, on the move, grieved). 

\j 00 ^ ^ cz / 

6. Grub, larky, and chump are (ugly, metaphorical, slang: words. 

7. Fuel is material used for 'eaune, drinking, burning';. 

8. To be in a person's black books is to be in Tavour, disfavour, 

suspicion) with him. 

9. *\n cpspring is a {child, branch, jumph 

10. A person with a licence has {permission, intention, a dut}*) 

to do something. 

11. To speak sarcastically is to speak Jocularly, savagely, with a 

bitter taunt}, 

12. To protest is to say that one 'disbelieves, approves, dis- 

approves^ 
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2 . 


EXERCISE ON i {continued) _ 

6 

' I. Notice the rhymes in the following stanza : 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 

The rhyme pattern is a b a b. 

What is the rhyme pattern of the first six lines of Henry s 
letter ? 

2. How many syllables are there in (fl) the first line, [b) the 

second line, (r) the sLxth line of Henry’s letter ? 

3. How many feet are there in each line ? [A foot in poetry is 

like a bar in music* It is the unit of pattern.] 

4. The lines in Henry’s letter have (the same, a different) 

number of feet, but (the same, not always the same) number 

of syllables. 

5. Find the worst pair of rhyming words in the poem. 

^ 6. Write five other words besides Jit which rhyme with sit, 

C 

^ I, The story has three distinct sections ; 

i. The arrival of the letter. 

ii. The contents of the letter. 

iii. The discussion of the letter. 

Subdivide each of these three heads so as to produce a com¬ 
plete plan of the story. 

2. Re-write Henry’s letter as an ordinary prose letter. Put 

down what Henry would probably have said had he not 
written in verse, 

3. Write a summary, or precis, of the letter. 

4. Write a precis of the discussion to which the letter gave rise. 
^ 5. It will be observed that in recording conversation the word 

said is most frequently used. Other words, however, such 
as cried^ or replied^ are often used in its place. Make a list 

II 



of such words which are used in this story. Begin with 
exclaimed. 


D 

1. If you have ever gone camping, write an account of your 

experiences, making special mention of anything unusual 
or unexpected that occurred. ^Vrite it in the form of a 
letter to a friend who has never been camping himself. 

2 . Try to write a letter in rhyme, something after the same st)le 

as Henry ’s. It need not be so long, and it need not be on 
the same subiect. 


3. SAID 

^\llen a person speaks, the usual way to record it is like 
this : 

“ ^\^lat I tvaht,” said the tramp, " is a nice easy job, 

such as laydng stair-carpet in a bungalow.” 




should use 


i. The clause said the tramp is em¬ 

bedded in the sentence. 

ii. It is inverted : that is, the predicate, 

not the subject, comes first. 

iii. It is marked off with two commas, 

one at the beginning and the 
other at the end. 

There are other w'ay’s of expressing it, 
but that is the commonest way. 

Said is a good w’ord to use, and you 
it frequently% Sometimes, howxver, you 


should use some other word in its place. The following 
are useful substitutes : cried, exclaimed, remarked, asked, 
inquired, interposed, interrupted, added, continued, whispered, 

shouted. 
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q. SAID {contin ued) _ 

When a reply is made, the most useful words are . 
fepliedf unswered, Tctorted, feturned. 

1. Take a novel of any kind and examine carefully the pages 

record conversations. Make a list of twelve \vords that 

the author uses instead of said. 

2. Find out, by taking at least thirty consecudve instances, how 

often the author you are examining uses said in comparison 

with its substitutes. 

3. Find out what word Charles Dickens generally uses instead 

of replied. 

In the following conversations put other words that 
might have been used instead of said : 

4. “ Bother my bad memory ! ” said the professor at a reception. 
“ What trick has it played you now ? ” said the friend. 

“ Why,” said the professor, “ I hate these crow'ded functions, 
and I intended to forget that I was expected to come. Yet 
here I am, having forgotten to forget.” 

5. “ Mary,” said Mrs. Greene to her maid, “ how can you tell an 

old chicken from a young one ? ” 

“ By the teeth, ma’am,” said Mary. 

“ How silly ! ” said the mistress. “ A chicken has no teeth.” 
“ No,” said Mary ; “ but I have.” 

6. “ Waiter,” said the customer, “ what is this that you have 

brought me ? ” 

“ Chicken pie,” said the waiter. 

“ But there’s not a bit of chicken in it,” said the customer. 

“ That’s right,” said the waiter ; “ it isn’t necessary to have 
chicken in chicken pie.” 

“ Then why do you call it chicken pie ? ” said the customer. 

“ That’s ail right, sir,” said the waiter. “ There’s no dog in a 
dog biscuit, is there ? Do you hope to find a college in a 
college pudding ? And do you expect, in a cabinet 
pudding, to find Lloyd George ? ” 

*3 



allowed invented 
backwards- level 
'Century ■ noticing 
change -part 

direction petrol 
electric - seat 
- engine -self-starter 

explosions - slow - 
four slowly 



Motor cars were-in the nineteenth century, but they did 

not come into general-till the twentieth-. 

The most important part of the car is the-. The engine is 

enclosed in the bonnet, which forms the front-of the car. 

It is quite different from a-engine. It is not driven by the 

expansion of steam, but by the explosion of-vapour. One 

hears a rapid tut-t-t-t-t when the driver - his car. This 

sound is due to a quick succession of little - , each being 

caused by a spark from an-battery. 

The driver controls the car without moving from his-. He 

can start it (if it has a-^), he can steer it, he can make it go- 

as well as forwards, he can make it go fast or-, and he can 

stop it altogether. His two hands are mostly on the-wheel, 

one foot is on the accelerator and the other is on the clutch-pedaL 

By means of the steering wheel the driver can alter the-of the 

car, and by means of the accelerator he can alter the-. 

The most difficult thing for a beginner to learn is what gear to 

use and how to-it. A car has three gears, and sometimes 

_. The lowest gear is used for starting the car, for going very 

_, and for climbing steep hills. The highest gear is used for 

going at a great speed on a-road. 

Children are not-to drive cars ; so they need not yet learn 

how to do so. But they should learn as much as possible about 
cars by simply-them. They should specially leant how to 
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^_ 5, EXERCISE ON 4 __ 

keep out of the-of cars. In other words, they should learn 

the rules of Safety First. 


5. EXERCISE ON 4 

A 

1. Copy the picture of a motor car, making your drawing much 

larger than the original. Then write the names on the 
following parts : bonnet, wheel, spare tyre, body, mud¬ 
guard, window, chauffeur, steering wheel, lamps. 

2. In what year did the twentieth century begin ? 

3. To expand means to get (bigger, smaller, hotter), and its 

opposite is to (lessen, extend, contract). 

4. To go off with a noise is to (expose, crack, explode). 

5. To accelerate is to (increase, diminish, maintain) the speed. 

6. The arrangement for connecting the engine with the wheels 

is called the (radiator, carburettor, gear). 

7. Give at least three of the rules of Safety First. 


B 

1. Write a plan of the composition. 

2. Write a summary. 

3. Describe any motor car you 

happen to know well. Say 
something about its colour, 
its shape, its name, and so 
forth. 

4. Mention the precautions which 

motorists should take in order 
to ensure the safety of the 
public. 

5* What is the man in the picture 
doing, and why is he doing it ? 

15 




6 . SEA METAPHORS 



Suppose a tradesman in dilTiculues says, “ I feel sure I 
shall Nveaiher the storm." ^\'hat he means is tliis : I am 
like a ship in a storm ; and just as die ship generally 
weathers tiiat is. comes safelv through, the storm, so 

snail I get over my ciiiFicMlues. 

He has been using METAPHOR. 

Note tliai a metaphor is a sirmle in disguise. 

Here are some other metaphors derived from the sea. 
Use tliem. viili suitable clianges in the wording, for the 
exercises winch tollow. Substitute them for the words in 
italics, or insert them in the blanics. 


at sea 

to tide over 
hiah-water mark 
to turn adrift 
to sink or sis im 
to clear the decks 


to take the helm 
leeway to make up 
on one's beam ends 


I. 


J’ 


to put in one s oar 
to look out for squalls 
to pour oil on troubled waters 

The senior partner ha\ing redred, it became die j’uraor 

partner's tarn :o direct tde t-ujiruss. ^ 

It 'v.us unv.-ise to liare the young fellow to find jot htmij 
after he had been so carefully sheltered and guided. 

Tiiev seemed to be settling tire question quite well by them- 


r ai P * 


T /-I pa rs/wt 




6. SEA METAPHORS {continued) _ 

4. He was turned out into the world and told to succeed by his 

oum efforts, or fail. 

5. The loan, small as it was, helped him to overcome his tempor ry 

difficulty. , i. • 

6 . The purpose of my letter was to bring about peace by shoi^g 

that the quarrel was due to misunderstanding on both sides. 

7. I could not have been more perplexed if I had been a visitor 

from another planet. _ 

8. When a man is doiwi and out he requires not our censure but 

our help. 

9. The teacher found his class very backward. There was much 

hard work to be done to bring the boys up to the average. 

10. Tom’s batting average reached its highest point three summers 

ago. 

11. If you don’t obey the rules of the club you must expect trouble. 

12. Before we do anything else, let us remove all encumbrances and 

obstructions. 

13. “ This is none of your business,” he said. “ What right have 

you . . . ? ^* 

14. The old man had been employed by the firm for forty 

years, and now in his old age he was . . . 

15. The merchant was by no means sure that he would be able 

... his financial, difficulties. 

16. Having decided to risk everything on the venture, it was 

with him a case of . , . 

17. The young Ving had up to this point allowed his ministers to 

manage his affairs, but he was now resolved . . . himself. 

18. When Old Giles came up to London, he felt aill . . . 

19. Having spent all his money, and having exhausted the 

patience of his fidends, he was absolutely . . . 

20. The two brothers were having a violent quarrel, but their 

elder sister, after a few minutes’ quiet talk, was able . . . 

21. We can’t dance properly with the room full of furniture ; 

let’s ... for action. 
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7 . THE SAME SUBJECT 


Look at these two sentences : 

i. As the postman was delivering the letters, the dog 

bit him. 

ii. As the postman was delivering the letters, he was 

bitten by the dog. 

In the first sentence the subject has been changed ; in 

the second sentence it has not. 

Examine these two sentences : 

i. He paid his fare, and the conductor gave him a ticket. 

ii. He paid his fare, and received a ticket from the 

conductor. 

In the second sentence the one subject serves for both 


verbs. 

It is often, but not always, better to keep the same 

subject for all the clauses in a sentence. 

Change the second clause in the following sentences so 

that the same subject is kept throughout. 


3 


1. When the com is ripe, the reaper cuts it down. 

2 . He stepped into the boat, and the ferryman rowed him across 

the river. . i. 

She played %vell in the early rounds, but an Itahan beat her 

in the final match. 

In the morning he studies, and the afternoon is spent m 

In August she went to the sea-ade, where her time was 

occupied in reading, bathing, and wal^g. 

VSTiile John was rambling in the woods, his penknife was lost. 

7. If you don’t like your pen, it should be changed. 

8 . When a letter is beautifully wntten, the recipient gene y 

gets much pleasure from it. 

The pupil to whom the largest number of votes are given is 
elected prefect. 

He got up late ; then a hasty breakfast was eaten. 

l8 


5 
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_7 . THE SAME SUBJECT {continued) _ 

11. Don’t think too much about yourself; others should be 

thought of as well. 

12. He loved his wife, and his children respected him. 

13. When the kettle boils, somebody should take it off the fire. 

14. A penknife will last for many years, if you take proper care 

of it. 

i(^. I presented him with a book which had been bound by my¬ 
self. 

16. When I was five years old my mother took me to school 

8. TEST I 
A 

1. Six of these words are used as subjects and six as objects. 

Write out the six that are used as objects. 

' he, they, her, who, me, them, we, us, I, him, she, whom. 

2. (I, me) asked (he, him) to come to see (I, me) when (he, him) 

returned to town. 

3. Use more definite words instead of nice in the following sen¬ 

tence : 

It is such a nice day that I should hke to go for a nice 
walk with a nice friend. 

4. Write out this sentence with a single adjective taking the place 

of the adjective clause : 

The dinner knives were made of steel which would not 
tarnish through use, 

5. Punctuate these sentences : 

(a) To make hydrogen fit up a flask with a thistle funnel 
and a delivery tube then put zinc clippings in the flask 
then pour dilute sulphuric acid down the funnel, ' 

(b) Henry thought the weather too cold for a swim so he 
went for a long walk instead. 

6. Pick out the subjects of the following sentences. (The rest of 

the sentences are, of course, predicates.) 

(a) Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
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8, TEST I [continui(r) 


ib'] Under a spreading chestnut tree the village smithy 

stands. 



1. 

2 . 


c Broken is the golden bowl. 

Explain what is absurd or fallacious in tins : 

Greek : They have found underground wires in Athens ; 
diat proves that the ancient Greeks used tlic telephone. 

Jew : They have found no 
wires in Jerusalem ; that proves 
that the ancient Jews used the 
wireless. 

B 

Give tdiree words that may be used 
instead of replied. 

Reconstruct the following sentences 
so that the same subject is kept 
throughout. 

(fl) A dog is not angry when 

a bone hits him. 

{b) He went by train to Liverpool and his brother met 

him at the station. 

(r) As Jane w^as very considerate of others, all her class¬ 
mates liked her. 

[d) \\ hen a motor car goes so fast that it becomes a 
public danger, a policeman stops it. 






3 


you have ever seen a storm at sea, describe it for the benefit 
)f somebody who has never seen one. 

DDOse YOU are an enthusiastic hiker, and you t^ish to con- 




of tVip Til ensures of hiking, what argu 


would you use ? , . ^ * a 

Describe the difficulties of lighting a fire {a) indoors, and 

(6) out of doors. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


Look at this sentence : 

In order to cook eggs lightly, they should be boiled for 
about three minutes. 

In the first part of the sentence the point of view is that 

of the cook ; in the second it is that of the eggs. 

One point of view should be kept throughout, thus : 

i. (Point of view of the cook.) In order to cook 

eggs lighdy, you should boil them for about 

three minutes. 

ii. (Point of view of the eggs.) In order that the eggs 

may be lightly cooked, they should be boiled 
for about three minutes. 

Re-write each of these sentences so that the point of view 
is consistently the one indicated by the words in brackets. 

1. To have a good game of cricket, the field should be well 

rolled. (You, the cricketer.) 

2. We went to Oxford, where two or three of the old colleges 

were visited. (We.) 

3. To mend a puncture, the tyre must be taken off the wheel. 

(You, the repairer.) 

4. He ate a heavy meal, but it did not seem to give him much 

pleasure. (He.) 

5. Since we felt sure that John would turn up, a place was kept 

for him. (We.) 

6. Mr. Brown visited the London Museum, where many relics 

of Old London were seen. (Mr. Brown.) 

7. To swim well, the head must not be kept high above the 

water. (You, the swimmer.) 

8. A great deal of time mtist be spent in practice if we are to 

beat the visiting team. (We.) 

9. To show how brave she was, Joan of Arc led her soldiers into 

battle. {We show how brave Joan of Arc was when we 
say, etc.) 
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10. JOE 



Akhoueh prosperity continued to 

smile on Mr. Bar2!;er\*, it never occurred 

^ * * 

to him to employ an assistant. Indeed, 
it never occurred to him to change 

in anv ^vav his customarv’ mode of 

* * * 

living. It ^vas Phyllis \vho put dis- 
turbina: ideas into his head. Phvllis, 
vou see, had manv friends older than 
herself, and she prided herself on 
what she called her kno\vledge of the world. This is how 
she unburdened her mind one e^•ening at the supper-table : 

•• Here is Dad tied to that miserable little shop from 
morning till nitrht. He has to work harder and harder 
eveiA- dav. And yet he needn’t. He can ^vell afford to get 
outside help. His business is increasing in eveiy way : he 
has more customers i theN come from longer distances j 
the shop is siettintj cro\\'ded out with goods and people. 
If thintc? SO on like this \\'e shall find people queuing up 
outside^the door. In fact, Dad can’t properly cope isith 
the job. Look at his book-keeping—if book-keeping it 
can be called. It is as out-of-date as the shop itself.” 

' •• Gently. Phvllis." protested Mr. Bargeiy-. “ The shop 
may be a little old-fashioned. But then 1 like old-fashioned 
thinss. Besides, it's a good shop, and has seiwed us well 

_and the ncichbours too—for man\ \ears. 

- But the point is. Dad,’’ said Phyllis, “ that the business 

is ecttin^ too big for you, and you can afford to take 
things move easily. Money is coming in freely ; last year 

N'ou \\'ere left a good legacy 

” Now then." interrupted Mr. Barge^g am I ne\er to 

hear the last of that wretched legacy ? ’ 

Then Phyllis put forward her proposal. \\ell, 1 



10. JOE [continued) 

At this point he looked up and scrutinized his familv. 
They "were all watching him intently, and they all had 
broad g;rins on their faces. 

o 

“ This,” exclaimed Mr. Bargery with some heat, “ this 
is a conspiracy. I put no advertisement in the paper. 
Il'^o did ? Here, Henr)', get me a copy of last night’s 
paper.” 

“ It’s all right, Dad,” said Henr\’. “ I’ve got a copy 
here.” And he produced one on which he had been 
sitting:. 

Mr. Bargery rapidly ran his finger down the column of 
advertisements marked “ Wanted ” until he came to the 
following : 

^Vanted : A competent lad to ser\'e as grocer’s assistant. 
Must be over sixteen. ^V ages by arrangement. Apply to 
Mr. G. Bargery, 12, Senlip Street, S.E.5. 

“ Phvllis,” said Mr. Barger)”^ severely, “ this is your 
doing:.” 

W 

Before Phyllis could reply, a knock was heard at the 
shop door, %\ hich, as it was only a quarter-past eight in the 
morning, ^\•as bolted and barred. Henry^ was told off to 
see who ^vas there. He returned r\ith a curious-looking 
vouth, who hesitatingly said that he had come after the 
situation which Mr. Bargery' had advertised. 

The family were anxious to see what Mr. Bargery would 
do. ^Vould he wash his hands of the whole business and 
send the lad away ? Or %\ ould he accept the position and 
question the lad as a possible candidate ? To their relief 
he began to question the lad. And this is what he dis¬ 
covered : that die lad’s name was Joseph Jackson ; that 
his friends called him Joe ; that he lived in Deptford inth 
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lo. JOE {continued) 

his father, who was a bus conductor ; that he had been 
educated at one of the L.C.C. schools ; and that he had a 
testimonial from his head master which said that he was 
intelligent and industrious, that he was specially proficient 
in mathematics, that he could express himself with great 
facihty, and that his character was unimpeachable. Mrs. 
Bargery asked him what he had been doing since he left 
school. He replied that he had found it difficult to get a 
job, but had worked for a while as a van boy, then as 
a butcher’s errand boy, and finally as an office boy for a 
small firm in Greenwich. In each case the wages were 
low and there was no prospect of promotion. He wanted 
a permanent job. He knew nothing about the grocery 
business, but he was ready to learn. He had not neglected 
his education. He had regularly attended an evening 
school and was a better scholar now than when he had 
left the day school. He was able to pick out his own 
application from the heap of letters on the table and to 
convince Mr. Bargery that he could write a decent hand 
and compose a reasonably good letter. 

During the fire of questions Joe stood near the door, 
nervously twisting his cap in his hands and shifting his 
weight from one foot to the other. Meanwhile the family 
examined him critically. He was a lanky youth with a 
freckled face and hair that was not unlike coco-nut matting. 
It was thick and coarse, and refused to lie down smoothly 
on his head. His nose was slightly upturned, his mouth 
was wide, and his hands were large and knobbly. But 
there was a humorous twinkle in his eyes and an open 
honest look on his face which outweighed all his defects* 
At least Mrs. Bargery thought so. So did Jane. 

“ Well, Joe,” said Mr. Bargery at last, “ you may go 
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10 . JOE {continued) 


now. But if you will come back at six o’clock this evening 
I shall probably be able to tell you what I decide to do.” 

As soon as Joe had gone they all began discussing him. 
Mr. Bargeiy- said he liked the lad ; Heniy said he looked 
a good sort ; Jane said he was a 

had an interesting face which he wished he could draw. 
Phyllis alone expressed an adverse opinion. She said he 
lacked style ; to ^vhich Mr. Barger^’ retorted that style 
ould be a httle out of place in Senlip Street. 

But Phvllis was not so easilv crushed. She wanted to 
know ^s■hat was to become of all the letters on the table. 
Was it not more than likely that among the hundred odd 
applicants there should be some who were smarter and 
more capable than Joe Jackson ? And besides, was it fair 
and just to these people to give them the trouble of 
apphing and then to refuse to see them or even to read 
their letters ? Mr. Bargery pointed out in reply that Joe 
had sho\vn greater keenness on getting the job than 
anybody else. At any rate, he said, it was to be Joe 
or nobody. He \\as not going to interview any more 
people, but he would see that courteous replies were 

sent to all the applicants. 

That settled the matter. 
Callers at the shop on the 
next Monday morning were 
surprised to see standing 
beside the burly form of Mr. 
Bargery a freckled youth in a 
white apron. The rumour went 
rapidly round that “ Old 
George ” was launching out; 
he had engaged an assistant. 
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II. 


EXERCISE ON lo 


A 

1. To say that prosperity smiled on Mr. Bargery is the same as 

saying tliat he was (happy, successful, clever) in his 

business. 

2. The opposite oiprosperity is (misery, neglect, adversity). 

3. What is customary is what is (usual, easy, expensive). 

4. A shopkeeper has (clients, customers, patients), a doctor has 

(clients, customers, patients), and a lawyer has (clients, 
customers, patients). 

5. To speak emphatically is to speak (wisely, deliberately, 

forcefully). 

6. Logic is the art of (diking, speaking, reasoning). 

7. To waver to be (undecided, unconvinced, unconcerned). 

8. A budget is a (basket, bundle, bagful). 

9. The budget also means the Nation’s (money account, laws, 

treaties). 

10. To scrutinize is to look (askance, fiercely, carefully) at. 

11. A conspiracy is a (plan, plot, crime). 

12. A person who competes for an office or an honour is called a 

(conspirator, candidate, member). 

13. Facility means (ease, force, exactness). 

14. An unimpeachable character is (fairly good, faultless, 

interesting). 

15. A lanky person is ungracefully (short and stumpy, stout and 

florid, lean and tall). 

16. The opposite of an adverse opinion is (a converse, a favourable, 

an unfavourable) one. 

17. The opposite of courteous is (unkind, angry, rude). 

B 

1. Study the punctuation of the first paragraph. How many 

different kinds of stops are used ? Name them. 

2. What stop is used in that paragraph to introduce a quotation ? 
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II. 


EXERCISE ON lo {continued) 


3. ^^^lat is the more visual stop to put before a quotation, 

especially if it is a short one ? 

4. Make a list of all the words used instead of scad in this story. 

5. Read again the paragraph beginning, “ During the fire of 

questions . . Then describe from memory Joe’s per- 
sonal appearance. 

6. Describe the personal appearance of anybody you know. 

Choose somebody who is a little out of the ordmary. 

7. Look in a newspaper for an advertisement for an assistant 

in any business. Then write it out from memory, putting 
dashes instead of the names of persons or places if you 

cannot recall them. 

8 . You see, on page 235 how one of the candidates began his 

letter of application. Begin the letter with another 

sentence which is different but just as good. 

9. Study the paragraph beginning, “ The family were amdous 

.” Then isTite from memory the account that Joe 

gave of himself. 

10. ^Vrite a similar account of any lad near Joe’s age whom you 

happen to know, ^ _ 

11. How many colons are there in the story ? Try to infer, 

from what you see of its use in this story, the main use of 
tin's particular stop. 


3 


C 

1. Make a plan of the stor)'. 

2. \Vrite a precis of the story'. 

Toe isTOte to his old teacher, Mr. Robinson, a full account of 
his engagement as an assistant by Mr. Bargery. Write 
that letter, making use of aU the facts that appear m the 
story and could have been knoira to Joe. This amounts 

to telling the story' fromjoe’s point of view. 

PhvUis wrote a letter to her Aunt Lucy (Mi.. Foster) 
'sa)-ing how she had schemed to get her father to employ an 

assistant. ^Vrite this letter. 
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12 . 


PERIODIC SENTENCES 




Look at this sentence : 

A man once met a bear/in an American forest/on a 
moonlight night/when he had no firearms with him/, or 
any means of defence/; and he was frightened out of his 
wits. 

* The sentence might have ended at any one of the five 
places indicated by strokes. It is a loose sentence. 

The following sentence is quite different : 

When a man and a bear meet together casually in an 
American forest, it makes a great difference, to the parties 
concerned at least, whether the bear eats the man or the 
man eats the bear. 

This is a periodic sentence : the sense is not complete 
till the end. Three of the following sentences are loose 
and three are periodic. Rewrite the loose sentences so as 
to make them periodic. E.g. : 

Men will trust you if you trust them (loose). 

If you trust men they will trust you (periodic). 
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12 . 


PERIODIC SENTENCES {continued) 


1. The first of the Saxon kings was called Egbert. 

2. The cradle ^^iIl rock when the wind blows. 

3. The problem was quite clear after the teacher had explained 

it. 

q. Nothing could be pleasanter, on a hot sunny day, than a good 
swim. 

5. Slowly and sadly we laid him dowm. 

6. He spent his last penny one day last week. 

By merely changing the position of the words, make the 
following sentences periodic : 

7. He stepped into the car briskly. 

8. I feel lazy in the afternoon. 

9. I have an important engagement on the loth of April. 

10. Henry was resolved to get his own way by hook or by crook. 

11. The tvork went on until the noon-bell rang. 

12. Stephen bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, and steady. 

13. He pursued his homeward way, glancing up sometimes at 

the sky, where the clouds tvere sailing fast and wildly. 

14. Charles Lamb whimsicaUy said that nobody could have a 

pure mind tvho would refuse apple dumplings. 

I s. Death is the last enemy that shall be destroyed. 

16. Mrs. Easy played patience while Mr. Easy talked philosophy. 

17. Dr. Johnson contended that no man would be a ^or who 

had contrivance enough to get hi^elf into a jail. 

18. Nature adds breiins when she adds difficulties. 

19. The other end fastens around your own, if you put a chain 

around the neck of a slave. 

20. Never tell a lie, however great the temptation. 

o I The trutli of the matter is that work is the only occupation 
which mankind has been able to endure in any but ffie 
smaUest doses. (Note that the important word “ th^ 
sentence is work. Rearrange the sentence so that this word 

comes last.) 
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13 - 


LONELY PARTICIPLES 


Look at these sentences : 

i. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

ii. It’s no use crying over spilt milk. 

Rolling is an adjective derived from the verb to roll. It 

is called a present participle. 

Spilt is an adjective derived from the verb to spill. It is 
called a past participle. 

Participles areg^djectives which are derived from verbs. 
Present participles always end in -ing. 

Past participles generally, but not always, end in -ed, 

-t, or -en. 

A participle and its noun (or pronoun) are partners, 
but they do not always sit together. For instance : 

The Queen was in the parlour 
Eating bread and honey. 

The participle eating belongs to the noun queen. It was 
the queen who was eating. 

Remember: Every participle should belong to some noun 
(or pronoun) in the sentence. It should not be left lonely. 
Examine this sentence : 

Turning the corner, the church came into view. 
Turning is here a lonely participle : there is no noun in 
the sentence to which it belongs. Let us put it like this : 
Turning the corner, we saw the church. 

Now turning has its proper partner we. 

Rewrite the following sentences so as to avoid leaving 
the participle lonely. 

1. Cycling down the KQgh Road his tyre burst. 

2. Judging by his appearance the man was an inveterate tramp. 

(Change the present participle into the past.) 

3. The fireworks could be plainly seen standing in the garden. 

4. Pushing open his bedroom door a jug of water fell on his head. 
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{]Vriittn bj Henrj Bargerj for the School Magazine) 

London is an old to\s'n, 

Far older than its name. 

The Rorflans found some homes there 
^\^len Julius Caesar came ; 

And \\ hen they took themselves away 

Thev could not take its fame. 

/ 

London is a big to\sm 
And alwa^'s incomplete, 

^\'ith tons of brick and mortar 
And miles and miles of street, 

And hosts of cheerful human hearts 
And ever-hurning feet 

London is a busj/ town, 

Its traffic never stops, 

Its men they crowd the offices, 

Its ^^•omen cro^vd the shops, 
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14. LONDON {continued) 


Its little children fill the schools 
Or play with hoops and tops. 

London is a rich town 
With gold and goods galore ; 

More jewels in its treasuries 
Than ever rajahs wore ; 

More wealth within its boundaries 
Than Babylon of yore. 

London is a gay town, 

A dream of man’s delight, 

With churches, parks, and palaces 
A pleasure to the sight. 

With theatres and music halls 
And cinemas at night. 

London is a dear town 
To those who know its ways. 

They love it just as Lamb did. 
Who loved it all his days ; 

And Dickens gave his heart to it. 
And Johnson gave his praise. 

And I was born in London 
And cradled in its lap. 

In all its brisk and bustling ways 
I’ve never known mishap. 

So London always seems to me 
The best place on the map. 


in—3 
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15- EXERCISE ON 14 


A 

1. The follo^sing stanza has the same rh>’me scheme as Henry’s 

verses ; and nearly^ but not quite, the same metre. Write 

it out in verse form. 

Leaf after leaf he turned it o’er, nor ever glanced aside ; 
for the peace of his soul he read that book in the golden 
eventide : much study' had made him very lean, and pale, 
and leaden-eyxd.— Thomas Hood. 

2. This is the metre of the first line of London 

Complete the first stanza in this way. 

3. In which stanza does the first line run like this ? 

V * ^ ^ 

4. You can generally find the number of feet in a line by count¬ 

ing the number of accented syllables. Thus the lines. 

Few and short were the prayers we smd 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow 

have four feet and three feet respectively ; or, simply 

expensed, 4, 3. r 

(a) Express in this sunple way the number of feet m the 

first stanza. 

(b) Have all the other stanzas the same arrangement ot 

feet ? 

5. How does the metre of the third line in the second stanza differ 

from that of the third line in the first stanza ? 

B 

I In each stanza except the last an adjective gives the gist of 
the meaning. Make a list of those adjectives. 

2 . The first syllable of the word tncompUU means (qmte, haU, 

not). * . \ u 

Q. A host means a (small, large, medium) numter. ^ 

4. A place where treasure is stored is caUed a (travesty, treasury, 
bank). 
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_ 15. EXERCISE ON 14 {continued)’ _ 

5. A rajah is an Indian (prince, warrior, merchant). 

6. Babylon is (a modem, a mediaeval, an ancieht) city in (Europe, 

Asia/Afiica). 

7. Write the names of the three authors mentioned in the sixth 

stanza in chronological order : that is, in the order in which 
they lived. 

8. Find out what (a) Charles Lamb, or (A) Charles Dickens, or 

(r) Samuel Johnson had to do with London. 

9. A mishap is (an accident, a mistake, an evil). 

C 

1. If you are a Londoner, write a prose description of London 

in seven paragraphs, each corresponding to a stanza in 
London. You should add to the facts given. 

If you are not a Londoner, do the same for your own town. 

If you live in the coimtry, select as your subject the nearest 
large town. 

2. Try to write a poem on your own town or village. It need 

not be in the same metre as London, nor need the stanzas 
begin in the same way. If you are a Mancunian, for 
instance, you may begin something like this : 

The ancient town of Manchester 
Is very hard to beat; 

It has every sort of character 
And every sort of street. 

If, on the other hand, you live in the country, you may begin 
thus : 

The small towm of Burford, which looks like a dream, 

Has a very old church and a very fine stream, 
or 

The village of Coity, which stands on a hill. 

Has a very old castle to give one a thrill. 

. If you wanted to find a suitable rhyme for dream, how would 
you set about it ? 



iG. WRONG PARTNERS 


Look ai this sentence : 

A piano was bought by Miss Jones weighing half a toil. 
The real partner of u.-eigking is piano, not Miss Jones. To 
avoid misunderstanding tve should place the participle 
and its partner close together, thus ; 

A pir.no iccighing half a ton was bought by Miss Jones. 
Rewrite the following sentences so that the participles 


get their right partners. 

If the partner is missing, it tvill be found in brackets at 
the end of the sentence. 


I . 

o 

O 

o- 

4 * 

5 - 

6 . 

/ ■ 

8 . 
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The girls left the schoolroom laughing heartilc. 

^Valkins in single file across the common I saw the geese. 

I read die letter tom isith arcxieti'. 

The workmen ivell earned their wages papering the room. 
"Wg saiv the procession looking through the bedroom ivindoiN. 
The pond looked like a mirror now frozen all over. 

Being a dismal purple the girl decided not to buy the drcis. 
The little dog was taken into the house trembling liolenth. 

Henry attracted my attention calUng loudly. 

Coming oi'er the hill the,clock tower was suddenly seen (wej. 
Reaching out Ic'r the oar the boat capsized he . 

Being nearlv eighteen years of age his father withdrew him 

from school he . . , , i j 

While chatting to a friend my hand accidentally knocked 

o'.'cr an inkwell I . 

Strolling through die park a large elm tree attracted our 

attention we . , i j 

Knowing die little fellowh weakness the matches were placed 

out of his reach we . _ 

Hoping vou are well and happya beUeve me to be your^ 

dncerelv John Smith I. Use remain instead ot Adizry. 

Listening to his speech there ivere several remarks that made 

deep iniprcsdon on my irund (I). 


Q 





17. BIBURY 



Write out the description given below, substituting for 
the words in italics the words of similar meaning (syno¬ 
nyms) which appear in the following list. 


abound 

favourite 

mullions 

scarcely 

ancient 

fringe 

part 

secluded 

anglers 

glory 

people 

stream 

beautiful 

houses 

picturesque 

times 

built 

illustrations 

railway 

tributary 

clear 

middle 

regarded 

typical 

engaged 

motor coaches 

render 

village 


Although Bibury is only just on the edge of the Cotswolds, it 
may be looked upon as a representative Cotswold hamlet. 

To begin with, it is sequestered. It has no railroad passing near 
it; nor does it stand on one of the chief routes for charabancs. To 
reach it we must travel by a country road from one of the larger 
Cotswold towns, such as Burford, Fairford, or Cirencester. 

The village is small, for its population hardly exceeds 500 •, and 
it is old, for some of the houses date back to Tudor days. The 
church is older still, for it was built in the twelfth century. 

Like all Cotswold buildings, the houses of Bibury are constructed 
of grey stone ; and as the windows often have stone bars, and the 
roofs are always tiled with thin flagstones, the village looks 
particularly harmonious and attractive. 
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17- BIBURY {continued) 



In the olden times 
the village green 
at Bibuiy played 
an important role 
in the \dllage life. 
In the ceniTe stood 
a tree round which 
the older folk used 
to sit on summer 
evenings while the 
young people took 
part in dances and 
games. 

The pride of 
Biburv is the river 


Coin, a feeder of the Thames, which runs through the \illage. 
Its water is wonderfully transparent ; and the trout, which are 
plentiful in it, make the \Tllage a popular resort for Jishennen, The 
main \illage lies to the north of the river ; but on the south side 
stands a pretty row of cottages, which can be seen in the pictures 

on these pages. 


18. EXERCISE ON 17 

A 

1. The Cotswolds are (hills, mountains) in the (bounty of 

'Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire). 

2. The root ham, which iised to mean home, sometimes means 

town, as in Nottingham, Peckham, West Ham. 

I'fl') What is the meaning of hamlet ? 

( b ) Name other words ending in -let, and give their 

meanings. 

2 To be sequestered is to be set (near, in, apart). 

4. A route is a (vegetable, way, disorder). 

- To be harmonious is to be in (keeping, tune, time). 
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_ i8. EXERCISE ON 17 [continued) _ 

6. A resort is a place which is frequently (visited, advertised, 

photographed). 

7. The opposite of to abound is to (lie still, untie, be scarce). 

8. Mullions are the (perpendicular, horizontal) bars in a window. 

9. A typical village is (a good, a bad, an indifferent) sample of a 

village. 

10. Find in the piece a metaphor taken from the stage. 

11. Find there a metaphor taken from food. 

12. Take the first four sentences and say whether they are 

periodic or loose. 


B 

1. Make a plan of the description of Bibury. 

2. Write a precis of it. 

3. Take any village you happen to know and write a description 

of it in the form of a letter to a friend who has never seen 
it and wishes to visit it. Before beginning the description 
make a plan. When you have finished make a precis. 

19. PATTERN 

Here are expressions of the same pattern : in the 
morning ; down the lane ; with a laugh ; through the 
window. 

Here are expressions of nearly the same pattern : from 
a height; with a heavy heart; in these distressing 
circumstances ; by permission. 

Here are expressions which have different patterns : 
To be merry ; a big black crow ; what a joke ; in the 
depth of winter. 

The following conjunctions, where used together, should 
be followed by similar patterns : both — and ; not only — 
but ; not only—but also. 
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19* PATTERN {continued) 


I. 


3 


6 


/ 


8 . 


She was loved both by her family and (her Mends ; by her 
Mends). 

She was loved by both her family and (her Mends ; by her 
Mends). 

Dick Stevens both bowled faster and (with ; bowled with) a 
better aim than anybody had expected. 

Dick Stevens bowled both faster and (with ; bowled with) a 
better aim than anybody had expected. 

France has not only made important discoveries in science, 
but also (produced ; has produced ; she has produced) 
many eminent writers. 

France has made not only important discoveries in science, but 
also (important ; made important; has made important) 
contributions to the literature of Europe. 

His father not only supplied him with a large amount of 
pocket money but also (with ; supplied him with) two or 
three hampers each term. 

His father supplied him not only with a large amount of 
pocket money but also (with ; supplied him with) tw’o or 

three hampers each term. 

g. Xot only did his employers treat him with 
confidence and respect, but (raised his 
salar)" every year ; they raised his salary 
e\'ery’ year ; every year they raised his 
salary"). 

lo. Povert\" is to be found not only among 
sa\age races, but also (in the most highly 
ci\ilized lands ; among the most highly 
cKilized peoples). 

TEST 2 



20 . 


A 


I. 


Pick out the principal noun in the subject, and the verb in the 
predicate, of each of the following sentences : 

(fl) The quahn^ of mercy is not strained* 
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20 . TEST 2 {continued) 

{b) In the midst of the desert stands a huge column half- 
buried in the sand. 

(c) Once upon a time there was a huge giant with only 
one eye. 

2. Write out the following sentences, using pronouns instead of 

the nouns in italics. 

(a) Phyllis, you see, had many friends older than Phyllis^ 
and Phyllis prided herself on what Phyllis called Phyllis's 
knowledge of the world. 

[b) The woodman gave the woodman's wife a few mush¬ 
rooms and asked the^ woodman's wife to cook the mushrooms for 

the woodman's supper. 

3. Fill the following blanks with verbs : 

(fl) Phyllis-herself a new hat. 

(A) When Henry-the ladder his foot-and 

he nearly-to the groimd. 

(r) Babies-when they --hungry,-when they 

-pleased, and-when they-tickled. 

{d) How many miles-you-yesterday ? 

B 

1. RewTite the following sentences so as to avoid leaving the 

participle lonely or with a wrong partner. 

[a] Arriving late the seats had all been taken. 

{b) My clothes got wet walking home in the rain. 

(r) Being a fine day Henry wished to go hiking. 

{d) Travelling in a fast train the telegraph posts seem to 
rush past. 

{e) Richard had great capacity for learning, but being 
lazy his books were almost untouched. 

(/) Having failed in the first attempt, no second attempt 
was made. 

2. ((2) Loan oft loses both itself and (loses friend ; friend). 

{b) Loan oft both loses itself and (loses firiend ; friend), 
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20. TEST 2 {continued) 


ic) Cold water is a good drink not only at meals but also 
(between meals ; a good drink between meals). 

id) Cold \vater is not only a good drink at meals but also 
(between meals ; a good drink between meals). 

3. ^VTich of these phrases are of the same pattern as in the 
morning ? 

\vhistling softly ; for the present ; with a wild look ; a 
big black block ; by a fluke ; to sink or swim ; riches 
and honour ; during the vacation. 


1. Write a letter of application for the post advertised on page 24, 

2. Write an account of a day in the life of (a) a shop assistant, 

or ■ a shorthand t^'pist, or (r) a bus conductor, or id) a 
railway porter, or [e) a hospital nurse. 

3. Imagine yourself to be a bird in a cage and able to write. 

\Vrite a petition to your o^vmer asking for your release and 
giring vour reasons for the request. 

4. Here is the beginning of a stor)\ Finish it in any way you like. 

I live in the countr\% and in order to reach school from 

my home I have to pass 
through a lonely lane. I was 
returning from school one 
afternoon last winter, and had 
just entered the lane, when I 
heard a groan \vhich seemed to 
come from the other side of the 
hedge. . . . 

5. A younger child asks you, “ WTiat 
is this picture about ? Make 
up a suitable reply. Say not 

onlv what the woman is doing, 

> 

but %vhy she is doing it. 
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21 . 


THE NEW WING __ 

Mr. Barger>’s shop was small. It always had been 
small. But in the olden days its smallness had seemed 
right and fitting. The customers were few and infrequent; 
th^e window and the shelves easily held what goods the 
neighbourhood needed j the counter was free from 
samples and the floor free from lumber. Mr. Bargery w^as 
a big man, who needed elbow-room ; but not more than 
the shop supplied. He dominated the place and kept the 
business well in hand. But now all was changed ; the 
shop was beginning to dominate him. The groceries were 
crowding out the grocer-—to say nothing of the customers. 
As the need for free space increased, the actual amount of 
free space diminished. And when Joe was installed 
behind the counter the very limit of pokincss seemed to 
have been reached. 

The position gave rise to a number of family jokes. 
They w-ere of the same type as Henr)'’s joke about the bath. 
After Phyllis had been grumbling about the small size of 
the bathroom and of the bath, Henry' remarked that he 
didn’t believe that Dad ever had a bath ; for he couldn’t 
see how, w'hen Dad got into the bath, there could be any 
room for the water. They all made similar jokes about 
the shop—all except Mr. Bargery'. He was not at all 
pleased when Phyllis obser\'ed, rather unkindly as the 
others thought, that it was unfortunate the shop and 
Dad should have grown together ; as the shop had got 
fuller, Dad had got fatter. Most of the jokes, however, he 
took good-humouredly. The children once pretended to 
calculate how many customers the shop could comfortably 
hold. Henry said it could hold one—if he was very thin 
and stood on one leg. David suggested that they should 
either get a commissionaire to regulate the traflic at the 
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21 . THE NEW WING {continued) _ 

door, or form an exit at the back and make a one-way 

shop of it. • f 

Phyllis was not slow in seizing the opportunity tor 

putting forward a project she had long had in mind. 

“ The fact is, Dad,” she exclaimed, “ ^ve must move into 

a better neighbourhood. Why not sell the shop and buy a 

bigger one in another part of London ? ” But Phyllis got 

nobody to support her. None of the others showed the 

least desire to leave Senlip Street. As for Mr. Bargery, 

he put his foot down firmly, remarking that nothing short 

of an earthquake would shift him from the spot where he 

had been striking roots for over twenty years. 

“ The only thing to do, then,” said Phyllis, “ is to build 

another room at the back.” 

“ Build another wing, you mean,” interposed Henr>', 
who had heard the term “ the new wing ” applied to the 
addition that was being made to the school building. 

To everybody’s surprise Mr. Bargery agreed to the 
scheme. “ I’ve had the idea in ray mind for some time,” 
he confessed. “ There will be some difficulty in gaining 
the consent of the Borough Council, but I think I can 
manage it.” 

He did manage it. In six months’ time the alterations 
were complete. 

The process itself, however, was anything but pleasant. 
The only person who got any enjoyment out of it was 
Henry. He made friends with the workmen and induced 
them to explain exactly what they were doing. But 
although they liked him, they found him somewhat of a 
nuisance. Under the pretence of helping them, he often 
used to hinder them. Besides, he bagged their timber, 
he used their tools, he treated the rafters as gymnastic 
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THE NEW \\ IXG [continued] 


apparatus. To the workmen, in fact, the school bell was 
no unwelcome sound. 


At length all was ready. The last workman had left, the 
la.>t coat of paint was diy, the last remnant of dirt and 
nibbish had been cleared out of the rooms. The old 
sitting-room had been absorbed in the shop, and the 
nesvly built sitting-room -was at least twice as large as the 
old one. And incomparably brighter. Indeed, this new 
sitting-room w as to the family an object of special pride. 
Endless discussions had centred round it. How should it 
be decorated, and how furnished ? ^Ir. Bargery wanted 
red paper on the walls, a rich Turkey carpet on the floor, 
and a good solid mahogany table with chairs to match. 
Phyllis was loud in her praise of a fancv style of fumishintr 
which she had seen in a -window in Tottenham Court 
Road. David, ^vho had been peering into antique shops. 
fa\ oured a sude which he believed was called Elizabethan. 
Henr\- said he didn't care a hang about the stvle of furni- 
ture. It didn't matter to him what wood the chairs were 


made ot so long as they didnh break when you plaved tricks 
on them ; it didn't matter to him what shape the table was 
so long as the grub it held was all right. He would, however, 
like to see a piece of armour stuck up in the corner and a 
few murderous-looking weapons hung up on the walls—like 


those he had seen in the Tower. His remarks, however, 
\vere regarded as flippant, and were deseiv'edly ignored. 
Neither Jane nor Mrs. Bargeiy took much part in the 

discussions. Xot that thev were without views of their 

* 

ow n. As a matter of fact, when the room was actuallv 
furnished it was ob\'ious to even'bodv that Mrs. Bargerv^ 
and Jane, whose tastes were like her mothers, had had it 
all their own way. Indeed, Mr. Bargeiy had brought the 
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21. THE NEW WING {continued) 

discussions to a close by saying to his wife, Well, my 
dear, the shop’s my province, the house is yours ; furnish 
the room in any way you like.” She did ; and a very 

charming way it proved to be. 

The prevailing colour in the room was yellow. The 
walls, instead of being papered, were distempered a warm 
ochre. Net curtains of an orange hue hung over the 
windows. The waxed and polished floor was partly 
hidden by rugs which, if they were not Persian, at least 
looked like Persian. As for the table—a matter of much 
serious thought—^it was decided to have it of light grey oak 
which could be kept clean by scrubbing with soap and 
water. It was oblong and capable of expansion. All the 
chairs, except the tw'o comfortable armchairs near the fire, 
were of the old-fashioned w'heel-back shape. In the old 
room the fire stood some distance from the floor ; in the 
new it rested flat upon the hearth, and its glow was reflected 
into the room by the glazed amber-coloured bricks with 
which the fireplace was lined. In fact, the new room was 
all that a living-room should be : sunny in the daytime, 
cheery in the evening. 

It was a happy family that gathered round the fire on 
the first evening on which the room was occupied. Mr. 
Bargery, as he sat smoking in his corner chair, beamed on 
his family and seemed as proud as Pimch. Mrs. Barger>% 
who sat on the opposite side of the hearth quietly knitting, 
looked the picture of contentment. The children chatted 
and joked, and made complimentary remarks about 
Mother’s success as a house decorator. Even Phyllis had 
no criticisms to make. It was clear that the new venture 
had brought with it all the novelty of moving into a new 
home and all the charm of staying in the old one. 
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THE NEW WING ffon/mW 






\\ hen L nc le Peter called later in the evening^ the children 
pounced on him and demanded either a tale or a conjurmt 
trick. He >aid he could poxluce neither at the moment, 
but \va^ to pav a turfeit. \Vhereu}x>n lie pnxJuced 

a huec box of cho(x>latc>- 

C hcxc>latcs,'* remaikrrl Ph\!!n, “are made b\ eirU, 
and sold by irirN. and thev >huuld be eaten bv t^irh/' 
Qiiite ri^htd* said Herirv uirh a ^^ink, as he txT 
a larec one into his mouth. 



When Jane, in the c]uict of her bedrcKjm, was kissed 
nieht bv her mother that exemne, she softlv said, “ What 
a happy home we have. Mother ! 

“ Tm elad you think so, my dear," replied her mother. 

** Yes," Jane continued, “ and it always was happv, 
even when we \\ere vers' poor," 

Then it isn't money that makes a home happv, is it, 
Jane ? " 

“ No, Mummv, it can’t be." 

Well, YOU know what does, don't you ? " 

^ t * 







_ 22. EXERCISE ON 21 __ 

A 

1. Infrequent means-frequent. 

2. To dominate is to (bully, master, swear). 

3. To install a person is to place him (in office, in a market, 

behind a counter), 

4. The same type means the same (printing, spelling, kind). 

5. Unfortunate means (unhappy, unlucky, unsuccessful) ; and 

un- means-. 

6. To calculate is to (count, guess, measure). 

7. A commissionaire is a man in (blue, xiniform) who stands near 

the (entrance, middle) of a building to be of service to the 
(workmen, visitors, staff). 

8. hproject is a (proposal, plan, purpose). 

9. The process was the (beginning, end, action). 

10. Rafters are (laths, beams, slates) in the (roof, walls) of a house. 

11. A remnant is a bit (left, cut off, at the end). 

12. To peer is to (enter, look closely, walk boldly). 

13. The opposite of jlippant is (smooth, sad, serious). 

14. To ignore is not to (look at, notice, hear). 

15. A province sometimes means a (country place, town, sphere 

of action). 

16. The prevailing colour is the most (glaring, prominent, beauti¬ 

ful) colour. 

17* opposite of to expand is to (contract, diminish, decrease). 

B 

1. Find a simile in the story. 

2. Find a metaphor derived from each of the following sources : 

{a) plants, (b) birds, (tf) game, (d) a sponge, («) governing, 
(/) fire, (g) sunlight, {h) painting. 

3. Pick out four periodic sentences from the first paragraph. 

4. The following phrases are of four different patterns. Sort 

them out: 

Behind the counter ; free from samples ; at the back ; 
a fancy style ; rather unkindly ; of the bath ; the last 
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22. EXERCISE ON 21 [continiLed) 


workman ; ver\' good-humouredly ; a better neighbour¬ 
hood ; free from lumber ; for the water. 

. ^^^lat words are used in the stor\' in place of said ? 

. “ It was a happy family that gathered round the fire on the 
first evening on which the room was occupied.” What 
word could be used {a) instead of that ; (6) instead of on 
which ? 

7. Find instances of slang in the story. 

C 

1. Make a plan or outline of the stor\^ 

2. Make a precis of about a dozen lines. 

3. Imagine you are the foreman of the workers who carried out 

the alterations in the Bargery home, and write a letter to 
Mr. Bargery complaining of Henry’s conduct. 

4. Imagine you are Mrs. Barger>% and write a letter to an 

intimate friend describing what difficulty you had in getting 
the ne^v room furnished in the way you thought best. 

5. Describe in an article suitable for the school magazine any 

alterations, ho\vever trifling, that have been carried out in 

your home. 

6. If you had a sitting-room of your owm, and your father were 

wealthy enough, and kind enough, to let you decorate and 
furnish it in your own way ; and if he made it a condition 
that you should put do^vn in \\’riting exactly what you 
wanted done ; ^vhat would you write down ? 

23. TENSE 

\ erbs have tense. Tense indicates titne, E.g. . 

Henr\^ is happy to-day (present tense). 

Henr^^ was happy yesterday (past tense). 

Henry will be happy to-morrow (future tense). 

Henry has a dog which barks at night (present tense). 
Henr>^ had a dog which barked at night (past tense). 
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23. TENSE {continued) 

■ Rewrite these sentences so that the verbs are in the 
past tense : 

1. Mary has a little lamb. 

2. Its fleece is white as snow. 

3. One can brew and one can bake. 

4. My dame has lost her shoe. 

5. I see the moon, and the moon sees me. 

6. Honey is sweet and so are you. 

7. Then up starts Richard and looks at the sky. 

8. Bah ! Bah ! black sheep, hone you any wool ? 

9. Wee Willie Winkie runs through the town. 

10. Little Tommy Tucker sings for his supper* 

11. The beggars are coming to town. 

12. She brings us good tidings 
And never tells lies. 

Rewrite the following sentences, putting the verbs in 
the present tense : 

13. Old King Cole was a merry old soxil. 

14. Richard and Robin were two pretty men. 

15. The covf jumped over the moon. 

16. Jack Sprat could eat no fat. 

17. I had a little husband no bigger than my shoe. 

18. Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 

19. They all ran after the farmer’s wife. 

20. Three wise men of Gotham went to sea in a bowl. 

21. He took a stick and broke her back, 

And sold her to the mill er, 

22. There was an old \voman who lived in a shoe. 

23. Some little mice sat in a bam to spin, 

The cat carne by, and popped her head in. 

24. Simple Simon werU to look 

If plums grew on a thistle. 

He pricked his fingers very much. 

Which made poor Simon whistle. 



24. THE TREES OF LONDON 



(Written by Uncle Peter in Phyllis 

Bargery^s album) 

If London’s grey and stony 
streets 

^Vere innocent of green ; 

If in her dusty courts and squares 

No trees were ever seen ; 

If stone and brick and tile and 
block 

And solid concrete wall 

Were all the weary eye could see, 

How soon the sight would 
pall! 


But scarce a corner of the town, 
However cramped and mean. 
But has its refuge of delight, 

Its patch of gracious green. 


The arid pavements ^m and grey 
Are fringed with friendly trees 
Which nod their heads and wave their hands 

With every' passing breeze. 


The large and stately London parks 
Have trees and shrubs galore. 

And ponds where children sail their boats 

And guide them from the shore. 
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THE TREES OF LONDON {continued) 

Though many a lordly Western square 
With trees and flowers is dense, 

No children’s feet tread this retreat 
Ringed round with iron fence. 


For trees and grass are welcomed most 
Where human beings throng, 

WTiere traffic turns unresting wheels 
And grinds its dreary song. 


The life of London ebbs and flows 
Around Trafalgar Square ; 

Yet fallen leaves oft dull the sound 
Of footsteps passing there. 


The very pulse of London beats 
Around the great St. Paul’s ; 

Yet giant plane trees push their stems 
Right up against its walls. 


And many an ancient churchyard spot 
Forgets its ancient dead. 

And spreads a verdant carpet out 
For little children’s tread. 


Within its leafy sanctuary 
A muffled traffic drones. 

And weeds and grass now grow between 
Once consecrated stones. 
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24. THE TREES OF LONDON {continued) 


And aged people sit and read 
And pass the time of day, 

And mothers wheel their babes about 
And ^^•atch their children play. 

And in the spreading suburbs 
Lonsr lines of dismal street 
Are reconciled 10 human ways 
And made securely s\\'eet 

Bv limes that scent the sultrv’ air, 
And chestnuts rich tvith joys. 

Their candles for the passers-by. 
Their conkers for the boys ; 

Bv svcamores with winged seeds. 
And poplars tall and slim. 

Acacias with their serried leaves 
And privet hedges trim ; 

B\- copper beech and golden 
chain 

And fruit trees prim and gay ; 

Bv laurel bush and rambler rose 
And ha%vthorn white tnth may. 

And thus the tone of London 
to\vn 

Is green as well as grey, 

And festal foliage and flowers 
Spring up from London cla\. 
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25- EXERCISE ON 24 

And as many a landsman bred and born 
Finds peace by summer seas, 

So many a heart in London town 
Finds solace in its trees. 

25. EXERCISE ON 24 

A 

1. To be innocent of means to be (full of, with, without). 

2. Concrete is (soft, hard) material which soon becomes (soft, 

hard) and is used in (gardening, mining, building). 

3. When a thing palls it becomes (interesting, wearisome, dead). 

4. A shelter from trouble or danger is called a (refuse, refuge, 

deluge). 

5. Another name for a refuge is a (home, treat, retreat) ; and 

if it is sacred as well it is called a (refector\% sanctuar)^, 
sacristan). 

6. When the ground is dry and bare it is (arid, acid, barren). 

7. A harsh and forbidding thing is said to be (gross, grim, 

gruff). 

8. The houses in the West of London are often stately ; but 

sometimes they are (poor, dirty, mean). 

9. If a square is dense with trees it is (thick wth, empty of, 

beautified by) trees. 

10. People throng when they go in (Uvos and threes, crowds, 

rows). 

11. A person’s pulse is felt in his (leg, fingers, wrist). 

12. A verdant carpet is a (smooth, green, soft) carpet. 

13. A sound is muffled when it is (deadened, increased, distant). 

14. To drone is to make a sound like that of a (pigeon, cricket, bee). 

15. To consecrate something is to make it (celebrated, sacred, 

popular). 

16. To reconcile is to make (friendly, pious, pleased). 

17. The candles of the horse-chestnut tree are its -, and the 

conkers are its-. 
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25- EXERCISE OX 24 {continuoTj 

18* Leaves that are serried are in loose order, close ranks, many 
rotvs , 

IQ. Golden chain is another name for-. 

w 

20. F( stal signifies belonging to a feast or a holiday, and therefore 

means (bright-coloured, gay, splendid). 

21. To find solace is to find joy, pleasure, comfort . 

B 

1. Bv countins: the accents or stresses we find that in the first 

# ■w' 

line of the stanza there are-feet, in the second-, in 

the third-, and in the fourth-. 

2. The stanzas are in what is known as common metre. How do 

thev differ from the following stanza, which is also in 

common metre ? 

But soon there breathed a tsind on me, 

Xor sound nor motion made ; 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

3. Point out an irregularity of metre in the stanza beginning : 

“ .\nd in the spreading suburbs.*’ 

4. Find in the poem metaphors derived from {a, the human 

bodv, {b) the sea, {c) house furnishing, {d" birds, {e) the 

armv, ' ^ metals. 

^ j ' / 

C 

1. Write a plan of the poem. 

2. Make a precis. 

3. \Vrite a prose description of the trees of London for the 

benefit of somebody who imagines that London is nothing 

but brick and mortar. 

4. Make a hst of the various kinds of trees you have seen growing 

in London, or in any other large town. 

5. ^Vrite a few stanzas in common metre upon any subject you 

hke. 
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__ 26. PERFECT TENSES _ 

Notice the difference between the first three of the 
following sentences and the second three. 

r Present Tense : I write {am writing) a letter to-day. 
Past Tense : I wrote a letter yesterday. 

Future Tense : I shall write a letter to-morrow. 

; Present Perfect Tense : I have written a letter to-day. 
Past Perfect Tense : I had written a letter yesterday. 
FtnuRE Perfect Tense : I shall have written a letter 

to-morrow. 

Remember that have written is not a past tense, but a 
present tense. Although the act took place in the past, its 
completeness or its perfection is asserted of the present only. 
I cannot say : I have written a letter yesterday. 

The verbs in the following sentences are printed in 
italics. Give their tenses. 

1. As I was going to St. Ives 

I met a man with seven wives. 

2. He will be a captain by and by. 

3. Onward through life he goes. 

4. Treason has done his worst. 

5. Slimy things did crawl with legs upon the slimy sea. 

6. O, I have passed a miserable night. 

7. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

8. He has eaten me out of house and home. 

9. Brutus xoill start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

10. Rome, thou hast lost thy breed of noble blood. 

11. When shall we three meet again. 

12. By this time to-morrow we shall have crossed the Channel. 

13. When the poor have cried Caesar hath wept. 

14. He had not finished his brealdast when Watson arrived. 

15. We have scotched the snake, not killed it. 


V 
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27 - UAlb 



bound 

grown 

nourishing 

rice 

Canada 

holdings 

oat-growing 

seed 

chief 

horses 

old-fashioned 

sheaves 

daily 

July 

porridge 

sickle 

defined 

kind 

quantities 

stooks 

dry 

machines 

reaped 

threshed 

w 

early 

men 

retorted 

wheat 


A cereal is a-of grass the-of which is used as food. 

The-cereals are wheat, barley, oats, rye,-, and maize. 

To us-is the most important cereal because we eat such laige 

_of it. In fact our-bread is made of it. For climatic 

reasons the cereal most abundantly-in these islands is oats. 

It is mainly used to feed-- and poultry i but it is also used by 

human beings as a breakfast food, especially in the form of 

And a very-breakfast food it is. 

Scotland is the great-country. Dr. Johnson in his cUction- 

3j-y-oats as “ a grain which in England is generally given to 

horses, but in Scotland supports the people,” To this a certain 
Scotsman-, Very true ! But where will you find such 

-and such horses ? ” 

Oats are sown in the-spring and-in —— or Augurt 

On very large farms, especially in-and the Umted State, th« 

crop is reaped by machine, and sometime even-mto shraves 

by_. Farmers with small-cannot afford Acsc machme 

and have to cut the oats in the-way : that js, with a 





EXERCISE ON 27 



The cut oats are first tied into 


-■, and the sheaves are then 

grouped together to form shocks or-, which are left for several 

days in the field to-. They are then har\'ested, , and 

ffamered. 


28. EXERCISE ON 27 

A 

1. Another name for maize is-- 

2. Which of the following come under the head of poultry ? 

Eggs, hens, cows, cheese, turkeys, sheep, ducks, rabbits, 

milk, geese, 

3. Climatic reasons are based on (weather, climate, rain). 

4. Dr. Johnson lived in the-- century. 

5. A holding is a piece of (\vood, land, metal) held, or possessed, by 

somebody, 

6. The sickle is old-fashioned^ but the reaping-machine is (new¬ 

fangled, modem, new). 

7. To gamer com is to put it in a (storehouse, rick, stock). 

B 

1. Write a plan of the composition. 

2. Write a precis. 

3. Write a similar account of one of the 

following cereals : wheat, barley, rye, 
rice, maize, 

4. Under the heading How to Make 

Porridge write instmctions suitable 
for a boy scout. 

5. Give a description, accompanied by a 

drawing, of any plant you, or any 
of your family, have cultivated in a 
flower-pot. 
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29- SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


The past tense of shall is should ; of will is would ; of can 
is could ; and of may is might. 

I hope you will come to see me [right). 

I hope you would come to see me [wrong). 

I hoped you would come to see me [right). 

I hoped you will come to see me [wrong). 

1. I shall be delighted if you (uill, would) go ^\ith me to the 

exhibition. 

2. I should be delighted if you (\dll; would) go with me to the 

exhibition. 

3. He said tliat he is. tvas; going to London. 

4. I explained that I (wrote, had written) the letter long before 

tlic event to which he referred. 

5. I want you to come as soon as you (can, could). 

6. I told him to come as soon as he (can, could;. 

7. I wonder if I fmav, miarht venture to ask him for his auto- 

graph. 

8. I \N ondered if I may, might; \ enture to ask him for his auto¬ 

graph. 

9. Tom is asking his mother if he (can, may, could, might) go 

fishing. 

10. Tom asked his motlier if he (can, may, could, might) go fish- 

ing. 

11. Tom has asked his mother it he i^can, may, could, might) go 

fishing. 

12. Tom had asked his mother if he (can, may, could, might) go 

fishing. 


30 


TEST 

A 


3 


I, 


Arrange the following in alphabetical order : pr^uce, pro- 
sion, profession, proba^on. project, proved, profo^d, 
proclaim, profitable, pr^uct. 

bo 


ere 




2 . Pick out the subjects in the following sentences ; 

(а) I am a man set under authority. 

( б ) Where did she come from ? 

(c) How beautiful is night ! 

(d) On the tops of the mountains it is much colder than in 
the valleys. 

3. Here are twelve nouns. Six of them are proper nouns and 

should have begun with capital letters. Pick them out and 

write them properly, 

carbon, russia, april, rubber, rhine, baby, rose, leeds, 

carpenter, patience, gordon, barbara. 

4. Classify the following words in accordance with the \vay in which 

they are generally used. Some are verbs, some adjectives, 
some pronouns, some prepositions, and some conjunctions : 

clear, with, did, him, or, talked, blue, if, it, on, w^e, sw^am, 
imtil, of, beautiful. 

5. Finish these incomplete sentences in any way that makes sense : 

(fl) By climbing over the wall . . . 

(A) When John reached home . . . 

(c) Whenever I have to cross a busy thoroughfare . . . 

B 

1. Rewrite the following sentences so that the verbs are in the 

past tense : 

(а) He does not love me for my birth. 

(б) He loves me for my own true worth, 

(r) There is music in the midst of desolation. 

[d) We know not whom we trust. 

{e) The grand road from the mountain goes shining to 
the sea. 

2. Rewrite the following sentences so that the verbs are in the 

present tense : 

(a) Oh, they listened^ looked^ and waited 
Till their hope became despair, 
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30. TEST 3 {continued) 

'J)] On Linden^ when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow. 

;V) He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river, where ford there was none. 

3. Give the tenses of the verbs printed in italics in the following 
sentences : 

(a) She Iked unknown, and few could know 

^\’hen Lucv ceased to be. 

* 

{b\ There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we— 
who search for the hidden beautv’ that eyes may never see. 

[cj All times I have enjoyed greatly, have suffered greatly. 

[d) It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 

C 

1. Describe any important event at your home. 

2. ^V^ite an account of any public park you know weU. 

3. If you live near a forest, such as Epping Forest or the New 

Forest, describe any day (pleasant or unpleasant) w^hich 
you spent there. 

4. ^Vrite a short stor\’ under the title “ Caught by the Tide.” 

5. Give as many arguments as you can for 
and against the cinema as a place of 
rational entertainment. Imagine you 
are the chairman of a debating club, 
have heard the arguments on both 
sides, and wish to present the case fairly 
to the audience. 

6. Suppose a Laplander wEo could under¬ 
stand English but had never been to 
England wTOte to ask you how people 
illuminate their homes in England, 
what would you wTite in reply ? 
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31. THE EGG MYSTERY 

Joe was an ac- 
qtiisition. He pos¬ 
sessed many of the 
qualities that Mr. 

Bargery lacked. He 
was, for instance, 
methodical; he had 
a retentive memory; 
he had an aptitude 
for keeping accounts. 

As a consequence, 
the business began 
steadily to improve. 

There w'as ample 
room for improve¬ 
ment, for Mx. Bar- 
gery’s business 
methods had been 
notoriously slack. He 
often allowed credit 
for a purchase and 
made no record of the debt; if he could not change a 
pound note, he would say, “ Never mind, pay me next 
time you call.” Then he would forget all about it— 
and so, in many cases, would the customer. He never sent 
out bills, nor did he press for the payment of outstanding 
debts. Though much of this w'as due to kindness of 
heart, it was not all due to it; much of it arose from his 
easy-going ways. He excused himself by saying that he 
couldn’t be bothered with trifles. 

Joe, in a quiet, unobtrusive way, rectified much of this 
slackness. Being by nature neat and orderly, he reduced 
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3 ^’ THE EGG M\STER\ {continued) 

even-ihing to system. He kept a watchful eye on the 
stock. He occupied the odd moments bv classifHno- it 
and putting it in the neatest and most accessible places. 
It ^vas frequently overhauled and checked. Careful 
accounts were kept of all business transactions, however 
trifling. Xo vague oral promises for Joe. He never 
allo^ved a debt to go unrecorded ; and he never forgot to 
send out reminders. In fact, Mr. Bargeiy's old customers 
soon began to realise that they could no longer impose 
upon his good nature. Joe %vas there as a sort of watch- 
dog. 

Mr. Barger}' obsen ed Joe's doings with secret admira¬ 
tion. He thought him an extraordinarv' vouth ; but he 

* * * 

didn't tell him so. He merely patted him on the head, so 
to speak; and told him that he ■was getting along as well as 
could be expected. But he showed his appreciation in a 
solid \\ ay by raising Joe's wages at the end of the first 
month. What Joe, on his part, thought of Mr. Barger}' as 
a man of business was never known ; he kept it stricdy to 
himself. He ^\■as far too fond of Mr. Bargeiy as a man, 
and as a master, to do anvthing that smacked of dislovaltv 

4 'w? * * 

or ingratitude. 

.Although Joe had a good business head, and showed 
remarkable keenness for a lad of seventeen, he was not 
without his romantic side. His special weakness, if weak¬ 
ness it mav be called, was an inordinate love of detective 

m 

stories. He read them by the dozen, and was ready to 

talk about them at anv time and at anv length. So when 

* * 

he saw a Sexton Blake booklet sticking out of Henna's 
pocket, he made ^ood use of the opportunin'. 

" Loc>k here, Henrw he said, ** you take my ad\ace and 
don't \s'aste anv more time in reading that rubbish about 
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31. THE E GG MYSTERY {continued) _ 

Sexton Blake and Nelson Lee and the rest of the miserable 
tribe of amateur detectives. These stories are all very well 
for kids—for whom, in fact, they are always written. But 
they are all bad imitations of Conan Doyle, with much less 
logic and much more crime. And the detectives them¬ 
selves are but Sherlock Holmes thinly disguised. W^hy not 
go to the original source and read Conan Doyle ? He s 
worth reading, if you like.” 

Joe neglected to say that he himself had spent hours and 
hours eagerly devouring the very stories which he was now 
condemning, and that he had at home a huge pile ot 
Sexton Blake novelettes which he could not bring himself 
to destroy. Nor did he say that he was merely passing on 
advice which he had received from his English master at 
school. Still, as the advice was good, it didn't matter. 
Henry was impressed. Joe talked more like a book than 
any companion Henry had ever had, and Henry began to 
see the force of the passage in Joe’s testimonial, which 
testified that Joe could express himself with great facility. 

“ The advantage of the Sherlock Holmes stories,” con¬ 
tinued Joe, “ is that they teach you to observe and to 
reason. You notice things, and draw inferences. And 
you ean do this everywhere and at all times. It doesn't 
need a murder, or a big theft, to set you noticing and 
thinking. Everyday occurrences are sufficient. You 
can bring Sherlock Holmes’s methods to bear upon these 
just as well as upon the most atrocious crimes. Now that 
we are alone, I don’t mind telling you in confidence (you'll 
keep it dark, won’t you ?) that I’m doing a little bit of 
detection on my own account—here, in this shop.” 

Henry promised to keep it secret. 

“ Well,” said Joe, “ you see these three baskets of eggs. 



THE EGG M\’STERY {continued) 


31 - 


the first marked ‘ New-laid Eggs,’ the second ‘ Fresh Eggs,’ 

and the third simply ‘ Eggs.’ ” 

” Yes,” rephed Henr\-, “ I know them well. The eggs, 

pure and simple, are far and away the most numerous. ’ 

“ And the reason is,” explained Joe, “ that the other 
eegs graduallv migrate towards the third basket. When 
tire eggs are first brought to us from the country-, they are 
put in the first basket, and are labelled New-laid. Those 
that remain at the end of three days are transferred to the 


second basket and are called ‘ fresh.’ .\fter three more 

davs they become ‘ eggs.’ ” 

“ Eggsactly,” said Henr>- \sith a grin. 

“ Ignoring that eggsecrable pun,” said Joe, “ I will con- 
tinue°my stor)'. I "noticed that eggs mysteriously disap¬ 
peared from basket number one. E\ er\ evening I counted 

the number of eggs in the basket, and after making allou- 
ance for those sdd during the day, there were always four 
that couldn’t be accounted for. It was quite clear that 

somebody had stolen them. ’ 

” Didn’t you mention it to Dad ? ” inquired Henry. 
li \o” was the replv% I wanted to clear up the 
mvster!- mvself; I wanted to put the Sherlock Holmes 
metliods to'the proof. I diligently searched for clu«. I 
examined both the basket and the eggs under a magm^ai^ 
dass • I closely inspected the floor near the basket, and the 
ledo-e on which the basket stood. Not a trace of ^ything . 
No°cic^arette ash, or face powder, or bits of fluff, or any 

‘other "incriminating trifle. Finger-marb there were m 

nlentv- • but whose ? I at one tune thought of t^g 
finger-prints, but rejected the idea as be^ 
methods of Scotland Yard, which, as you know, Sherloc 

Holmes despised.” 
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31. THE EG G MYSTERY {continued) _ 

And quite rightly/’ said Henry. ‘‘ WTat’s the good ot 
finger-prints if you ha\’'en’t a collection by which \ou can 

identify them ? ” 

Quite so ! I began, therefore, to reason from the 
other end. I asked myself: Who w ould have a strong 
motive for stealing so large a number of the best eggs ^ 
Clearly somebody who needed them for incubating ])ur- 
poses ; and somebody too who had not sufficient chickens 
to supply his own eggs. Aly task therefore was to find out 
■which of the customers kept chickens, but n r) t t ^3 o ^ 

chickens. After a careful scrutiny of the backyards in the 
neighbourhood, I came to the conclusion that the guilty 
person was Mrs. Andrews, who lives at 3 Senlip Street. 
So ever)' time Mrs. Andrews entered the shop I kept my 

eve on her and watched all her movements till she went out 

/ 

again. But I never saw her go near the egg basket. And 
yet the eggs disappeared all the same,” 

“ So Mrs. Andrews was innocent,” remarked Henry. 

“ Obviously,” said Joe. 

“ How long,” asked Henry, “ do you think it will take 
you to discover the culprit ? ” 

“ I hope,” said Joe, “ to be able to lay my hand on him 
—or her—before the end of the week.” 


On Saturday night Henry said jocularly to Joe, Well, 
Sherlock Holmes, have you found the thief yet ? ” 

No ! ” replied Joe gloomily. “ I haven’t.” 

“ ^Vill you let me have a try ? ” asked Henry. 

“ Certainly,” said Joe. 

“ Then it will take me less than a minute to spot the 
thief.” 


“ WTo is it ? ” asked Joe eagerly. 
“ Me,” replied Henr)'. 
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ou ? " cried Joe in astonishment. 

" Yes, me. Even.- morning, before the shop is opened, 

Mother sends me in to fetch four new-laid esrss for break¬ 
fast.^' 

Then Joe made a remark the meaning of which is some¬ 
what obscure. He said, Well, I'm jiggered.” 



32. EXERCISE ON 31 

A 

1. .An acquisition is something worth (much, acquiring, seeking'' 

2. .A retentive memon' is a ''good. bad. defective) memon.-, am 

is so called because it-, or holds. 

3. .A notorious person is unkno\N*n, knowHj wicked). 

4. To be ohtrusxre is to (be abusive, keep behind, push onesel 

fonvard ; and to be unobtrusive is-to . . . 

j- 

5. If a thing can be reached, it is 'accessible, excessive, recessive) 

6. To smack of disloyalty is to have a (sound, fla\-our, smell 0 

not being (fond of, liked by, true to) somebody. 

7. To be romantic is to be (a novel reader, impractical, imagin 

ative . 

8. If a detective is not a professional, then he must be (a police 

man. an amateur, a sleuth''. 

q. .An inordinate love is (quite, more than, less than) ordinar 
love. 

10. ^\ hen a person infers^ he draws (on his imagination, con 
elusions, pictures). 
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32. EX ERCISE ON 31 {continued) _ 

11. An atrocious crime is a very (bad, clever, complicated) crime. 

12. When a person moves from one place to another, he (migi ates, 

emigrates, immigrates). He (migrates, emigrates, immi¬ 
grates) from the first place and (migrates, emigrates, im¬ 
migrates) into the second. 

13. An pun is (a pleasant, a sacred, an abominable} pun. 

14. To incriminate is to charge with a (fault, crime, mistake). 

15. To recognise the sameness of things is to (define, acknowledge, 

identify) them. 

16. To incubate eggs is to (hatch, store, sell) them. 

17. An oral promise is made (in writing, by word of mouth, in 

secret). 

B 

1. When Joe asked Henry who had stolen the eggs, Henry re¬ 

plied, “ Me.” To be grammatically correct he should 
have said-, though it is more usual to say-. 

2. The termination -let in booklet means-. 

3. \Vhich is the first loose sentence in the story ? How many 

clauses has it ? 

By what kind of stop are the clauses separated ? 

4. Make a list of the first six different nouns in tlie Storys, the 

first six different verbs, the first six different adjecti\cs, 
and the first three different pronouns. (See Lesson 78.) 

5. Take the first six simple sentences and analyse them into 

subject and predicate. 

G 

1 . Make a plan of the story. 

2. Make a precis. 

3. Henry wrote to his cousin Richard Foster to tell him how he 

solved the egg mystery for Joe Jackson. Show how ) ou 
would have written it if you had been Henry. 
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33- PATTERN 

Choose the words w'hich make the correct pattern. 

I. He wore an old hat, an old coat, and (an old pair of boots : 

a pair of boots that were old as well). 

2. \Vhen the boys reached the playground, 
they began shouting and (throwing ; 
to throw) their caps into the air. 

3. When the boys reached the playground, 
they began to shout and (throw ing ; 
to throw) their caps into the air. 

4. To sing without a piano is more 
difiBctilt than (singing ; to sing) with 
a piano. 

5. Singing without a piano is more 
difficult than (singing ; to sing) with 
a piano. 

6. In the first place, he read his sermon, 
in the second place, he did not read it well, and (thirdly, 
in the third place) it was not worth reading. 

7. We lost the match because we were playing on strange ground 

and some of our best players (were, being) ill. 

8. The ground being strange, and some of oiu: best players (were, 

being) iU, we lost the match. 

g. Hoping (your cold ; that your cold) is better, and that I shall 
see you on Simday, I remain yours sincerely J. D. 

10. The policeman reported that the motorist had been driving 
recklessly, had disregarded the signal to stop, and (had; 
that he had) smashed into a lamp-post. 

II. Dear Dad, I am short of pocket-money. There are two 

reasons why the money went so soon. One is that I lost 
my pen-knife and had to buy another, and the other is 
(that; because) I lost my purse. 

12. Thomas Gradgrind, sir. A man of realities. A man (of; 

who loved) facts and calculations. 

13. Some are bom great, some hchieve greatness, and (some; 

there are some who) have gjreatness thrust upon them. 
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34 - 


DA VID AND HIS MOTHER 



One day, as Uncle Peter was looking through a portfolio 
of David’s drawings, he unexpectedly came across a piece 
of writing. It was a poem scribbled in David’s childish 
hand. Although the spelling was desperate, and the 
metre was not always quite right, the verses on the whole 
seemed to Uncle Peter to have the ring of true poetry. 
They certainly had the ring of true feeling. They de¬ 
scribed David’s love for his mother, and the influence she 
had over his moods. When he asked David about the 
poem, the lad looked uncomfortable, and said that he had 
not intended it to be seen by anybody but himself. How- 
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34 . DAVID AND HIS MOTHER {coraintud) 

^__ . . _ 

ever, he allowed Uncle Peter to make a few corrections. 
This was the result : 

David and his Mother 

\\lien ^Mother is sad and full of care, 

And her face has lost its cheery air, 

Her sadness all things seem to share ; 

For there is no solace anywhere, 

And nought seems good and all seems bad 
^\’hen Mother is sad. 

But when Mother is glad and full of grace, 

^Vith a happy look on her pleasant face. 

Of that happy look I can find a trace 
In every person cind every place ; 

And I am a joyous, careless lad 
^^'hen Mother is glad. 

\\'hen Mother’s away, we all agree 
That the home is quite devoid of glee ; 

The joy’s gone out of the world for me. 

And life’s as drab as drab can be. 

I find no comfort night or day 
WTien Mother’s away. 


But when Mother’s at home there’s a high demand 
For the ready help of her gentle hand ; 

.\nd you could not find, in all the land, 

A bonnier home or a jollier band. 

I do not en\'\' the wealth of Rome 

* 

^Vhen Mother’s at home. 
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34. DAVID AND HIS MOTHER {continued) 

When Mother is ill and takes to her bed, 

I suffer alike from an aching head, 

And an aching heart that is heavy as lead. 

The very sunshine is cold and dead. 

And life itself is dark and chill, 

WTien Mother is ill. 

But when Mother is well and going strong. 

With a cheery smile and a lively song. 

My heart keeps singing all day long. 

And all goes right and nothing goes wrong. 

For life comes under her magic spell 
When Mother is well. 

35. EXERCISE ON 34 

A 

1. In each of the first five lines of a stanza there are-feet, 

and in the last line there are only-. 

2. The rhyme scheme of each stanza is . . . 

3. As far as the meaning is concerned, the stanzas go in pairs. 

The first of each pair is (cheerful, sad, wise), while the second 
is (cheerful, sad, wise). 

B 

1. Write a plan of the poem. 

2. Write a precis or summary. 

3. Write a piece of prose composition describing David’s affection 

for his mother. Make each pair of stanzas the substance of 
a paragraph. 

4. Try to write a poem about your own mother, or your father, or 

your guardian. If you cannot do this, write a prose descrip¬ 
tion. 
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36 . PATTERN 



C'-hoose the \%orcls tliat make the best nattcriL 


\\ e shf>u!(l ab%a\s lia\r re\er' ii: v ft »r irubi and 

A 

wll Ai Is K)d . 

W’c diMuld al\sa\^ l^vc uliat b brautiful and 
^^hat b . 


«' pi 


C * '"d I; f 


V No littK- Cira'i^ousd hadi t*o:r '^n ii ,i i.it r in ihr No 

little C/radirrind e\rr has in i: : ini i harm the >illv 

iin^rle. Tw inkle. I'.s inkle, little oar. 

{. I pa >»'d the day in a dit^ In and, tl-c in ; wa.^ (X’ni m 

an old barn. 

Should the weather be fine ; If tlie weather fine . and i! 

the sea is calm, I shall cro^s the C Channel ts*-morrow. 
Should tlic w'cather be fine, and il die sea b *.altn ; 'Ibadd 
tlie sea be calm., 1 shall cross the Clmumd to-morrow. 

7. The school building ddd ; whish was u\d and dilapidatrd, 
and which had neither been altered n(»r Ircen ; had bom 


0- 


6 . 


repaired for many years, liad now to l)e remodelled. 

8. As the story was ven' interesting, and the pictures were, 
being) vcr\' beautiful, it was wiili difficulty ffiat she tore 
herself away from the hook, 

q. I never knew so young a lady (with so old a head ; whose 
head was so old;. 

10. Your means are vet)’ slender and your waste is great ; and 

you waste a great deal . 

11. I would it were othenvise ; I would my means were greater 

and mv waist 'small ; smaller ; slcndererN 

12. The atrocious crime of being a young man I neither attempt 

to repudiate nor (to deny ; attempt to deny\ 

13. The atrocious crime of being a young man I attempt neither 

to repudiate nor (to deny ; attempt to deny . 

14. He was not only cruel to his wife, but also a cruel lather ; 

cruel to his children s 

15. He was not only a cruel husband, but also cruel father , 

cruel to his children). 
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37 - LONDON BRIDGE 



Write out the description given below, substituting for 
the words in italics the words of similar meaning (syno¬ 
nyms) which appear in the following list : 


arresting 

demolished 

impact 

representing 

at last 

diminished 

impressive 

shielded 

being mended 

drawings 

joined 

skulls 

bit by bit 

eddied 

named 

spears 

buildings 

either 

occupy 

stemmed 

built 

estuary 

perilous 

stream 

close 

exhibit 

position 

substantial 

constructed 

exists 

pulled down 

supports 

current 

first used 

reached 

visible 


Here are two pictures of London Bridge, one showing it as it 
was in the seventeenth century, and the other showing it as it u 
in the twentieth century. In each case a little less than half 
the bridge is shown,^ 

Old London Bridge, which was the first stone bridge over the 
Thames in London, was built towards the end of the twelfth 
century, and was thirty years in the making. It was erected on 

^ The drawing of the old bridge is based on the model by John B, Thorp at 
the London Museum. 
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wooden piles driven do\m into the bed of the river, and the 
piers ^vere prokcted against the force of the current by large ^vooden 
sterlings. .\s the arches were narro^v and the piers ^vere wide, 
the bridge obstructed the flo\v of the river. In fact, the free w-aterway 
was reduced to a quarter of its natural width. The consequence 
\vas that the water rushed and rduirled through the arches at such 
a rate as to render it dangerous to shoot the bridge.” 

The most interesting fact about old London Bridge is that it was 
a street as well as a bridge. Houses and shops stood on each 
side of it. It had also a draw^bridge, a church with a ciypt, and an 
imposing building called Nonsuch House. This house ^vas brought 
over from Holland piecemeal^ and the parts fitted together on the 
spot, wooden pegs being used instead of iron nails. The bridge 
was approached from the south by a gate\vay, above ^vhich it ^vas 
tlie custom to display the heads of traitors fixed on pikes. 

.\lthough old London Bridge lasted for over 600 years, it w^as 
not a ver\' sound and solid structure. The houses on it wxre 
constantly being repaired, demolished, and rebuilt. The bridge 
itself was ahs'ays undergoing repairs ; and it is this fact that 
probably gave rise to the nurseiy^ rh>Tne w^hich begins : 

London Bridge is broken dowm, 

Dance over mv Lady Lee. 
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So dangerous did the houses become that they were ultimately 

removed, long before the bridge itself was taken down. 

The present bridge, which was opened in 1831, does not stand on 
the same as th! old bridge ; for that stood about 200 feet 

nearer the mouth of the river. 

38. EXERCISE ON 37 

A 

1. A pile is a (light, heavy) beam driven (horizontally, vertically) 

into the (bed, shore) of a river. 

2. When a boat goes down a rapid, it is said to-the rapid ; 

when it is carried swiftly under a bridge by the stream, it is 

said to-the-. 

3. A drawbridge can be drawn-in order to allow-to- 

through. 

4. A traitor (is disloyal to, hates, threatens) his king or his country. 

B 

1. Make a plan of the composition. 

2. Make a precis. 

3. Write a similar account of any other bridge you know. It will 

not, of course, have so many historical associations as 
London Bridge ; but if you make inquiries, you will dis¬ 
cover many interesting facts about it. 

4. If you are specially interested in London Bridge, write a short 

piece of composition to answer each or any of these questions. 
You can find the facts in the local library. 

(a) What reason have we for thinking that the Romans 
built a bridge over the Thames on the site of old London 
Bridge ? 

(A) What happened to London Bridge during the Fire of 
London ? 

(c) What were the stocks and the “ cage which stood 
on the old bridge used for ? 
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39 . DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 


Observ'e these two ways of recording what was said : 
Direct: “ May I go \\ith you, my pretty maid ? ” he 
asked. 

Indirect: He asked the pretty maid if he might go mth 
her. 

yote these differences : 

May I go ^^ith JOM. 

He might go ^\ith her. 

Direct: “John,” said his mother, “ when you are not 
sure \vhether your collar is clean or dirty, it is dirty.” 

Indirect: John’s mother told him that when he was not 
sure whether his collar was clean or dirty, it was dirty. 
yote these differences : 

^Vhen jou are not sure whether jour collar is clean, etc. 
^Vhen he was not sure whether his collar was clean, etc. 

I The words that are different in the two modes of expression 
are (nouns, pronouns, prepositions) and (verbs, adverbs, 

adjectives). 

2. No quotation marks are used in (direct, indirect) speech. 

3. The tense used in indirect speech is the (present, past) tense, 
q. The pronouns that mean the speaker, such as /, me, my, we, 

us, and our, do not appear in (direct, indirect) speech. 

5. The pronouns that mean the person spoken to, such as you 

and your, (do, do not) appear in indirect speech. 

NS'rite out the indirect form of the following ; 

6 . Direct: “ I hope you feel better now,” said the doctor to his 

patient. ^ ^ 

Indirect: The doctor told his patient that he 

better_. (Note that the adverb is different.) 

7. Direct: He said to the greengrocer, “ How do you sell your 

apples to-day ? ” , 

Indirect: He asked the greengrocer how — -- aPP 

_day (Note that a new adjective is used.) 
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39. dire ct and indirect SPEECH (continued) 

8. Direct: “ I am not himgry,” said the boy ; “ but I could 

manage to eat a bun or two.” 

Indirect: The boy said that-not hungry, but 

could manage to eat a bun or two. 
g. Direct: “ No,” said the girl to her friend, I won’t come with 

you to the tennis courts this afternoon.” 

Indirect: The girl told her friend that-come with 

-to the tennis courts-afternoon. 

10. Direct: “ After you have finished your dinner, James,” said 

his mother, ** I should like you to post a letter for me. 

Indirect: James’s mother told him that-like-to 

post a letter for-after-fimshed-dinner. 

11. Direct: “I am convinced,” said the orator, “that this 

country is going to the dogs.” 

Indirect: The orator said that-convinced that this 

coimtry- going to the dogs. 

12. Direct: “ Ladies ^and gentlemen,” said the member of 

parliament, “ I would have you know that I represent a 
dense population.” 

Indirect: The member of parliament, addressing the meeting, 

said that- would have- know that-a 

dense population. 

40. TEST 4 

A 

1. Criticise the following definitions : 

(a) A cup is a porcelain drinking-vessel with a handle. 

( 4 ) An ember is a small piece of live coal in a dying fire, 
(c) A noun is the name of a person or place. 

2. Noun is to adjective as verb is to-. 

3. Predicate is to subject as verb is to-. 

4. is to preposition as and is to-. 

5. Here are four kinds of sentences : (i) Henry is happy; 

(ii) Henry is a schoolboy ; (iii) Henry swims ; (iv) Henry 
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40. TEST 4 {continued) 


bought a dog. State to which of these four kinds the 
following sentences belong. 

(Notice that in (i) the verb to be is followed by an 
adjective, and in (ii) the verb to be is followed by a noun. 
Note too that the verb in (iv) has an object.) 

{a) This old kettle leaks badly. 

(6) The old fellow’^ was stout and rheumatic. 

(^:) The best people in the w^orld sometimes make 
mistakes. 

(d) The wTiter of the letter was e\idently an impostor. 

(e) I wiU feed fat my ancient grudge. 

(/) He w^as a good man and true. 

(g) How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

(A) His heart was true to me. 

B 

1. I hope I (may, might) see you at the meeting. 

2. He said that his brother (is, was) employed in the city. 

3. Keep the pattern in the following : 

{a) Cycling in the city is more dangerous than (to cycle, 

cycling) in the countr)\ 

(i) The wind is rushing after us, and the clouds (fly ; are 
fi'jing) after us, and the moon is plunging (in pursuit, after 

us), but so far we are pursued by nothing eke. 

(f) He was tolerated by his fiiends (his children feared 
him ; he was feared by his children), and (his wife despised 

him ; he w^as despised by his wife). 

{d) There are t^vo classes of people : those who have more 

dinners than appetite, and those who have (less dinners 

than appetite ; more appetite than dinners). 

4. Write out the indirect form of the following • ^ ^ ^ 

(a) Direct: A little girl once said, “ Smiling is laughing 

in a w^hisper.” 

Indirect: A little girl once said that smihng 
laughing in a whisper. 
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40. TEST 4 {continued) __ 

[h) Direct: Said the professor’s wife to him, “You’ve 

got your hat on the wrong way round, dear.” 

The professor repUed, “Now, how do you know 

which way I am going ? ” 

Indirect: The professor’s wife told him that --hat 

__ on the wrong way round. The professor in reply 

asked her how-which way-going. 


C 

1. An uncle who takes an interest in your welfare has written to 

tell you that he is sorry to hear that you waste your time 
in reading detective stories. Write him a letter defending 
detective stories. Show, among other things, that detective 
stories differ in merit. Distinguish between those that make 
much of the crime and those that make much of the detec¬ 
tion of the criminal. 

2. Give in about a dozen lines the plot of any detective story you 

have read. 

3. If you have ever had a plumber at your house, say what he did. 

4. Turn to page 43 and look at the second paragraph. Rewrite 

it, using direct speech wherever possible. Put between 
quotation marks the words actually used by Henry, Phyllis, 
and David. 

5. Expand this into a short story and give it a title : 

Old English story—^admiral entertaining at dinner a dozen 
ship captains—all seated round a large table—admiral’s 
son, a youth of 20, seated at father’s left—heated argument 
between father and son—^father struck 
son heavy blow on cheek—^son puzzled 
what to do—sudden inspiration—struck 
man on left in the same way, and said, 

“ Pass it round.” 

6. Write an accormt of any old lady you 

happen to know. 
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41. PUNCH AND JUDY 

It \v3is teatime at the 
Barger^'s’, and Henry was 
talking to his mother. 

“ As I was going to school 
this afternoon,” said he, “ I 
saw a Pimch and Judy 
show.” 

“ WTiat was it like ? ” 
asked Mrs. Bargery. 

“ I saw only a bit of it,” 
replied Henr}\ “ There 
was a little dog with a frill 
round his neck sitting all 
the while to the right in 
front of the stage, and at the 
back Punch and a policeman 
were knocking each other 
about. They had only one 
stick between them. First Punch had the stick ; then 
the policeman took it from him ; and then Punch got 
it back again. And whoever had the stick banged the 

other on the head.” 

Mr. Bargery, who was listening, remarked, “ A silly 

knock-about business. Wasn’t there any dialogue ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Henry. Punch asked in his 

squa%\ky voice, ‘ WTiat do you want, Mr. PoUceman ? ’ 
and the policeman said, ‘ I want you, Mr. Pimch. "Vou 
killed Mr. Scaramouch (a blow on Punch’s head) ; you 
kiUed your wife (another blow) ; and you threw the baby 

out of the window'(a showier of blow^s). ^es, cne i r. 

Punch as he snatched the stick out of the pohceinans 
hands ‘ and I’U kiU you too, and throw you out of the 
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PUNCH AND JUDY {continued) 

window.’ Then the fighting began in earnest. I 
stay to see the end, because I had to hur^ to sc . 

“ I can never understand what Punch is sa^ng, 
Phyllis. “ He has a cracked voice, and I think he as 

cracked head as well. u i 

“ He’s worse than cracked,” said Jane ; he s a , 

cruel man. He’s ahvays hitting people with his stick , 

and he sometimes kills them.” • , j r w >» 

“ Yes, and then dances and chuckles with delig i , 

added Phyllis. , 

“ Well, that’s why he’s funny,” cried Henry. 

David came to his support with the remark, 

he’s funny too. It’s only pretending, you know. 

is really hurt. It’s only one piece of wood knocking 

another piece of wood.” j ” 

“ TTnw rlnp.<! he make that hoarse, squawky voice, Uaa. 


“ I tliink 
Nobody 


asked Henry. 

“ As you of course know,” said Mr. Bargery, it is the 
showman who does all the speaking ; and when he speaks 
as Mr. Punch he has in his mouth a little instrument 
which makes his voice sound like a trumpet that has 
caught cold. The instrument is made of two pieces of 
wood or metal with an elastic band or a piece of tape 
stretched between. You can buy one at a good toy shop. 

It was not long before Mr. Bargeiy^ deeply regretted 
having given Henry that piece of information. For Henry 
had immediately bought a squawker and was practising 
on it morning, noon, and night. He could be heard in 
the bedroom long before breakfast trying to carry on a 
conversation with David. He had no difficulty in making 
the proper sound, but he had great difficulty in making 
himself understood. David’s part in the conversation 
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seemed to consist in repeating at intervals one word_^the 

word “ What ? ” 


There was no need to be told that Henry was home 
from school. The strident voice of Mr. Punch echoed all 
over the house. Henry would go to his mother and say, 

“ Squawk-squawk, squawk squawk squawk squawk- 
squawk.” 

“ ^\^lat do you say ? ” his mother would ask. 

“ Squa^vk-squawk, squawk squawk squawk squawk- 
squawk.” 


JJo take that instrument out of your mouth, Henry, 
and speak like a human being.” 

“ \\Tiat I said. Mummy, was, ‘ Woman, give me my 


dinner.’ ” 

“ How dare you speak to your mother like that ? ” 

“ It wasn’t me,” explained Henry; “ it was Mr. 

Punch. IVTien I have the squawker in my mouth I am 
no longer Henry Bargery, but Mr. Punch, and Mr. Punch 
speaks to all women Uke that.” 

This sort of thing went on for three days, at the end of 
which time Mr. Bargery felt that he could endure it no 
longer. He was just about to confiscate the squawker, 
when he found to his relief that Henry himself had got 
tired of squawking and had turned his attention to the 
making of puppets. 


42. EXERCISE ON 41 

1. WTiat are the meanings of: (a) dialogue, {b) strident, {c) con¬ 

fiscate, and [d) puppet ? 

2. What sort of quotation marks are used when the speaker is 

quoting somebody else ? 

3. Make a plan of the story. 
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43. INDIRECT SPEECH 


4. Make a precis of it. 

5. If you have ever seen a Punch and ^ 

Judy show, describe what took 
place, and write out as much of the ^ 
dialogue as you can remember. 

6. If you have ever made a puppet, say 

how you did it. 

7. This is a gargoyle. Find out what a 

gargoyle is, and describe any gargoyles 


t/ 


/ 


\ f 


t \ 






4 / 


i- ' j r 


that you have 


seen. 


43. INDIRECT SPEECH 

Write out the indirect forms of the following conversa- 
tions : 

1. Direct: My father and I,” boasted a small boy to a 

visitor, ‘‘ know everything in the world.” 

“ Do you really ? ” said the visitor. “ Then where is 

Japan ? ” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the youngster replied : 
“ Oh, that’s one of the things my father knows.” 

Indirect: A small boy boasted to a visitor that-father and 

-everything in the world. The visitor expressed 

surprise and asked where Japan-. After a moment’s 

hesitation, the youngster replied that that-one of the 

things-father-. 

2. Direct: The oldest iahabitant of the village was being inter¬ 

viewed by a newspaper reporter. 

How old are you ? ” asked the reporter. 

“ I was ninety-five last birthday,” replied the old fellow. 
“ And have you lived here all your life ? ” 

“ No, not yet,” was the reply. 

Indirect: A newspaper reporter at an interview with the 
oldest inhabitant of the village asked him how old-. 
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43 . INDIRECT SPEECH (coniinued) 


The old fello%v replied that-ninety-five last birth¬ 
day. He was then asked if-lived- all- 

4 

life, to which he replied that he had not yet done so. 

3. Direct: Sam came home with a black eye. 


“ Sam/' said his mother, “ haven’t I told you to play with 
only good litde boys ? Good htde boys never fight.” 

“ ^Vell,” replied Sam, “ I thought James was a good little 
bov—till I hit him.” 


Indirect: Sam came home with a black eye. His mother 

reminded- that-told- to play with only 

good little boys, and that good little boys never -. 

Sam replied that-thought James w’as a good little boy— 

till-hit-. 

4. Direct: An American who w'as motoring furiously near 

Stratford-on-Avon stopped his car and said to a countr>'- 
man by the roadside, “ Say, stranger, can you tell me if I 
am right for ^\. Shakespeare s house?” “\es, sir,” 
responded the rustic, “ but there's no need for you to hurr)\ 
He’s dead,” 

Indirect: An American who w'as motoring furiously near 
Stratford-on-Avon stopped his car and asked a countrsman 

by the roadside whether-tell-if-right 

for W. Shakespeare's house. The rustic assured him that 

he \vas, but that there - no need for - to huny^, 

for Shakespeare-dead. 

5, Tell this stoty' indirectly : 

\Vell, Tess.” said a mother to her little girl of five, 

“ ^^■hat did you do in school to-day ? ” 

“ I did scribble sums, Mother,” replied Tess. 

“ Scribble sums ? ” cried her mother in astonishment. 

“ How on earth do you do scribble sums ? ” 

“ I put do%\Ti figures, and then I add them up, and then 

teacher comes and scribbles on them.” 
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44 - THE BOY AND THE BROOK 



{Written by Uncle Peter in Jane Bargerf s album 

’Tis not a flood of mighty note, 

Nor one which men would deem 
Either a lordly river 

Or yet a mountain stream, 

But just a common I'ivulet 

On which the sunbeams gleam. 


’Tis seldom marked upon the map. 
Its witcheries are coy ; 

Its fascination is not such 
As busy men enjoy ; 

It means so much to me because 
I knew' it as a boy. 


I knew its every pond and pool. 

Its ever^' curv'e and bend, 

I knew its graces one by one 
And loved them as a friend ; 

And those w ho love those graces once 
Will love them to the end. 
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44 - THE BOY AND THE BROOK {continued) 

It wound among the alder trees 
In a far western vale, 

It crept through stilly pools as slow 
And silent as a snail ; 

But when it eddied down the slopes 
It told a sterner tale. 

Its clear translucent water 
^\ as wholly free from stain, 

Save ^vhen its face was sullied 
By hea\y falls of rain ; 

And even then a day of grace 
Restored it clear again, 

’Twas not a flood of mighty note, 

Xor one which men would deem 
Either a mighty river 

Or a vild mountain stream. 

And vet to me that rivulet 
Is no^s• a charmM theme. 

Whv should that little river 
Stand out within my mind 
.\s a sign of all that’s gracious 
And a seal of all that’s kind, 

A s^'mbol of the magic 

That vouth has left behind ? 

I have not seen that little stream 
For thirtv vears or more, 

f * 

And vet can hear its waters clear 
Beat softly on its shore, 
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44 . THE BOY AND THE BROOK 


{continued) 


And see the trout come shyly out 
From stones upon its floor. 

And hear the little cataract 
That tumbled into spray, 

And feel the ice-cold water 
That stole my breath away 
As I plunged into its current 
One treacherous morn in May. 



My very dreams it haunts at night J 
Its banks grow grim and steep ; 
Its Httle blue profundities 
Are magnified in sleep ; 

I gaze with terror into pools 
Unfathomably deep. 


But brighter memories crowd around 
That sunny little stream. 

It has a richer glamour than 
The glamour of a dream, 

A much profounder meaning than 
The things that only seem. 


What that profounder meaning is, 

I can but dimly see. 

Those magic moments seem to touch 
Some deep reality, 

And hint, as Nature’s Poet taught, 

At immortality. 
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45- EXERCISE ON 44 


I. 


o 

0 - 

-i. 


6 . 


r» 

o. 


O. 


10 . 


I I. 


T T 


I ^ 

I-l. 


A 

\\ hich of the follo\N'ing words can be used for a body of 
water running in a bed?—river, inundation, flood, tributar\', 
rcscr\'oir. current, stream, lake, canal, brook. 

To which of the above terras can tlie termination -let be 
added. What does -let mean ? 

To deem is to name, consider, wish'. 

. ■■ I 

Three of these words imply a magical attractiveness ; pick 
tliem out : sorcerw glamour, clamour, fascination, beautv. 
trepidation, witchery. 

The opposite of coy is ;Tad-tempered, shy, forward; , 

Alder trees gro"A' near Tocks, sand, ^vater;. 

An edd)' is a small (ditch, tvhirlpool, waterfall). 

TranAucent means nearly the same as (transparent, brilliant, 

bluish . 

A siibkci to \NTite. talk, or think about is called a ; thesis, 
theme, essav . 

Three of tliese words may be used to mean a mark of some¬ 
thing ; pick them out ; sine, seal, cygnet, symbol, sign, 

signet, cymbal. 

Find among these \vords ttvo that mean almost the same as 
waterfall ; lock, cataract, ts'eir, back-t\ater, car^cade. 

A profunditj is a height, depth, size;. Prcjound . 

To fathom is to measure the-of water. 

Nature's Poet was (Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 

Tennvson . 


B 

I, I he lines ha\ e-- and feet altemateh. 

c. Each stanza has a set of-rhyming words. 

3. Tire rhyme scheme is . . . ^ 

ji. How does the metre differ from common metre . ^ ^ 

w Find in the fourth stanza an example of a simile, an 

'■b a metaphor. 
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OPPOSITES 




1. Make a plan of the poem. 

2. Make a summary of it. . , . 

q. Give the meaning of the fifth stanza in plain prose. 

4. Write a few stanzas about any brook or nver you 

Choose common metre if you hke ; it is easier. } 
prefer to write a prose description, do so. 


46. OPPOSITES 

In each of the following sentences fill up the blank with 
a word which has an opposite meaning to that of the word 

in italics. 

contracts obscure repeUed suddenly 

dangerous obtuse retreat took 

flexible recaptured scarce transparent 


1. He gave his brother a penny, and afterwards-it back again. 

2. The dog gradually approached the stray mongrel; then he 


-sprang upon him. 

3. It is not wise to advance too far into 

the enemy’s country, lest one is 
forced to-. 

4. The escaped prisoner was never-. 

5. It is quite safe to bathe near the 

pier, but near the rocks it is-. 

6. In September blackberries are very 

plentiful, but raspberries are rather 



7. The meaning of the first sentence is clear 


that of the second 


IS-. 

8. Although he had an acute mind he sometimes made 

remarks. 

9. When a metal is heated it expands ; when it is cooled it 
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46. OPPOSITES {continued) 

10. Ordinary paper is opaquey but when it is oiled it becomes 
almost-. 

11 * The point of a pencil is always rigidy but the nib of a pen is 
^enerallv-. 

o * 

12. \Ve are attracted by a pleasant face and-by a scowling one. 

13. The opposite of bless is (please, curse, condemn). 

14. The opposite of simple is (double, numerous, complex). 

15. The opposite of friendly is (hostile, angry, irritable). 

16. The opposite oiperilous is (stormy, calm, safe). 

17. The opposite of slender is (stout, thin, bulky). 

18. The opposite oifeeble is (noisy, s\vift, vigorous). 

19. The opposite of sly is (good, firank, pleasant). 

20. The opposite generous is (hateful, miserly, bad-tempered). 


47. BREVITY 

Look at this sentence : 

I satv it myself with my own eyes. 

Although the last five words add emphasis they are not 
necessary to the sense and may be regarded as superfluous 
or redundant. The sentence may, therefore, wnthout 
serious loss to the meaning, be shortened to . 

I saw' it. 

Shorten the foUow'ing sentences by leaving out redundant 
\\ ords : 

1 . The boy'S returned back home again. 

2. ^Vithout a single dissentient vote, Henry was vmanimously 

elected prefect. 

9 He voluntarily offered to do the work himself. 

1 . He sat silent at the end of the room without uttermg a smgle 

word. j 

5. The Mayor stood up on his feet and made a long and ex¬ 
tended oration. 
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47 . BREVITY {conHnuei) _ 

6. The old widow woman was complimented on having reached 

the advanced age of ninety-five. ^ l t> • 

7. An enormous crowd met together to listen to the Premier 

8. The lad suffered intensely firom a painful wound which he had 

received on his left knee. 

g. The young girl had grown to her full height and would never 
be any taller. 

10. Before I purchase that expensive article which costs so much 

I must first see how much money I have in my pocket. 

11 . We tried unsuccessfully to lift the heavy stone, but our efforts 

^yere all in vain. 

12. Going out alone I took a solitary walk along the bank of the 

river. 

13. It is tacitly assumed, without giving any reasons for the 

assumption, that men have better business heads than 
women, and are able to carry out business transactions 

more successfully. 

14. The final end of those discussions, in which arguments were 

used on both sides, was an agreement on those important 
matters which were weighty and essential. 

15. The early morning sun shone straight into his bedroom 

window, which looked towards the east. 

16. The busy housewife gave the tramp who asked for food a 

large and hefty piece of cake on condition that he should 
saw some wood in the shed. The tramp retired to the 
wood-shed at the back of the house, but presently he re¬ 
appeared and knocked at the back door of the house with 
the piece of cake in his hand. The piece of cake was still 
intact and imeaten save for one mouthful bitten from the end. 

“ Madam,” he said solemnly and respectfully to the 
wondering woman who had answered the knock and opened 
the door, if it’s all the same to you. Til eat the wood and 
saw the cake.” 
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48. MIDWAY TERMS 


Look at this sentence : 

The water in the bath was neither hot nor cold ; it 
was tepid. 

Tepid means lukewarm, or a temperature midway 

the extremes of heat and cold. Fill up the 
blanks 'ssith the following midw^ay terms : 


ajar 

grey 

indifference 


indifferent 

intermediate 

middle-aged 


middle-sized 

moderate 

neutral 


punctual 

suburbs 

temperate 


1. It was -not altogether a successful dinner. The soup was 

good ; but the fish was bad, and the meat was-. 

2. His father lived in the country, his elder brother lived in 

towTi, and he himself lived in the-. 

3. England has a-climate, for it is never excessively hot in 

summer nor excessively cold in winter. 

4. Some of the apples in the basket were large, some were small. 


and some were-. 

The visitor was neither too early nor too late, but exactly . 

6 . She considered a black dress too sombre, and a white dress too 

easily soiled ; so she compromised by buying a one. 

7. He would have been glad to win her love ; but he would have 

preferred her hate to her . 

8. However high the charges are at an hotel, or however low. 


9 - 

10. 

I I . 


12 . 

13* 

14 * 


they are ahva^'s advertised as- 


third 


vas 


was neither for a policy of protection nor agamst it; he 

N-ished to be regarded as strictly • 

me of the students were in the first grade, and some were 

n the last grade, but most of them were in some grade. 

> couldn’t be called either old or young ; he was —. 
prefer a-tint to one that is too warm or too cold. 

le wise man is --in his habits. 
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49- THE RAILWAY STATION 



act 

flower-beds 

little 

selfish 

considerate 

gate 

not 

think 

deal 

greater 

people 

track 

dull 

hands 

picture 

train 

empty 

how 

railway 

watching 

few 

humblest 

secure 

well-kept 

What a busy place a-station 

is ! And — 

- intcrcstinix ! 

O 

Even if you have to 

wait some time for your — 

— you need not 

feel-. There are many things to look at and to- about. 


If you are not interested in engines, or in bookstalls, tlicrc arc the 
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49- the railway STATION {ctmtinued) 

-; all sorts of people, from the-of ofl&ciak to the grandest 

of passengers. 

Look, for instance, at the people in the-, who are all- 

the indicator. WTiat a mixed assemblage ! Then there is the 
queue waiting for tickets, and a crowd waiting to pass through the 

-to the platform. Some are-and pushing. They try to 

get in front of the others and to-at all costs the best seats for 

themselves. Most of the people, however, are courteous, and 

- of others. They exercise that politeness which consists in 

being kin d in-things. 

All railway stations are - busy. In some quiet countr)^ 

places the station is small, and for the-part of the day it is 

nearly-. That is because so-trains pass through. The 

station-master himself, who is obliged to- as booking-clerk 

as well, has a little time on his-. The porter has a great . 

That is why we see such a-garden near the station-master’s 

house, and such beautiful-by the side of the railway-. 

50. EXERCISE ON 49. 

A 

1. Put down a mark of exclamation. 

2. There are two sentences in the first paragraph and one in the 

second which end in exclamation marks. Write out the 

three sentences. 

3. In tss o of these three sentences the verb is omitted. When 

the verb is put in, the first of the two appears like this : 
And how interesting it is ! Now put the verb in the other 

sentence. 

4. The place where books and papers are sold is called the 

(library, booking-office, bookstall). 

5. The opposite of humbU is (meek, rich, proud) or (grand, 

small, grave). 

6. The indicator gives particulars about the (luggage, trams, 

tickets). 
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50. EXERCISE ON 49 {continued) __ 

7 An assemblage is a (person, machine, crowd). 

8. Three of the Mowing words have nearly the same meamng. 
Pick them out: rough, courteous, cautious, pohte, con¬ 
siderate, suspicious. 

g. The man who sells the tickets is the (porter, station-master, 
booking-clerk). 

B 

1. Make a plan of this composition. 

2. Make a summary of it. 

3. Describe any interesting scene you have 

witnessed at a railway station. 

4. Explain how you spend the time when waiting 

for the arrival of a friend by a train that 
has been delayed. 



51. BUT AND HOWEVER 

Look at these two sentences : 

i. Naaman was a mighty man in valour, but he was 

a leper. 

ii. Naaman was a mighty man in valour. He was, 

however, a leper. 

These sentences have much the same meaning. How¬ 
ever has nearly the same force as but. It must, however, 
form part of a new sentence, must be buried in that 
sentence, and must be marked off with two commas. 

Rewrite the following sentences, using however instead 
of but. 

1. The father was able, but the son was not. 

2. He W21S not stupid, but he rarely did anything right. 

3. We had less jollity than most families, but we had more jokes. 
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51. BUT AND HOWEVER {continued) 


4. At that Acrisius was xtry much afiraid ; but he did not 

mend his wavs. 

5. She dreamt she heard them bleating ; but when she awoke 

she found it a joke. 

6. She tvent to the barber's to buy him a wg, but when she 

came back he was dancing a jig. 

7. He learnt to play when he was young ; but the only time 

that he could play was ‘‘ Over the hills and far away.’* 

8. Little Jack Jingle used to live single. But when he got tired 

of this kind of life, he left off being single and lived with 
liis \sife. 

0. .\rt was tlie child of Religion ; but it has long since aban¬ 
doned its mother. 

10. It is excellent to have a giant’s strength ; but it is t^Tannous 

to use it like a giant. 

11. The great critics assure us that theatrical audiences must be 

kept awake ; but Shakespeare knew^ this of his own know¬ 
ledge. 

12. Persons and events may stand for a time between you and 

justice, but it is only a postponement. You must pay 
at last vour own debt. 


52 


TEST 5 

A 


I. 


t adjectives into the following blanks, attaching two 

noun or pronoun. 

fd: He is-and-. 

^ \-atid-girl happened to be passing. 

i t She wore a-and-frock. 


^d) Seeing a 


— and- dog barking at a- 

boy, he drove it away tvith a-stick. 

Each verb in italics has an adverb, or an adverb phrase, or an 

adverb clause. Pick out these adverbs. 

(^) My brother arrived yesterday. 
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52. TEST 5 {continued) 


{b) Put the address at the top of the page. 

(c) Work when you work, and play when you play. 

(d) The evil that men do lives after them. 

(e) If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

3. (fl) Put quotation marks in the following anecdote, {b) give 
it a title, and (c) explain what is absurd in it. 

Said a mistress to her maid, why didn’t you come when I 

rang, Mary ? 

I didn’t hear the bell, mum, replied the maid. 

Well, in future, said the mistress, when you don’t hear the 
bell ring you must come and tell me. 

B 

1. Write out the indirect form of the following ; 

Direct: A negro preacher once began his sermon thus : 
“ I will divide my sermon into two parts : first, the things 
that are in the text; and secondly, the things that are not 
in the text. Brethren, we will wrestle with the second part 
first.” 

Indirect : A negro preacher once began his sermon by say¬ 
ing that he-divide-sermon into two parts : first, 

the things that-in the text; and secondly, the things 

that-not in the text. He went on to say that he- 

wrestle with the second part first. 

2. Write the following as indirect or reported speech. At least 

the words in italics must be changed : 

Said the house-hunter to the agent: “ You told me the 
house was a stone’s throw from the station, and I find that 
it takes half an hour to walk from one to the other. Would 
you mind introducing me to the person who threw the 
stone ? ” 

Begin like this : The house-hunter reminded the agent 
. . . He went on to say that .... 

3. Rewrite the following sentences, using however instead of but: 

(a) Many are called, but few are chosen. 
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52. TEST 5 {continued) 


{b) We are rough men who lead rough lives, but we are 

not utterly heartless. 

* 

(<r) Toffee in moderation is a capital thing ; but we cannot 
live on toffee. 

{d) A boy \\TOte the following in an examination paper : 
The Sadducees did not believe in spirits, but the Publicans 
did. 

4. Shorten the following account of a rescue from drowiling so 
that it contains not more than twenty w^ords : 

AValking listlessly along the banks of the canal, with his 
hands in his pockets, he saw a lad struggling in the water. 
He divested himself of his hat, coat, and waistcoat, placed 
those articles of clo thin g on the to^v-path, and plunged into 
the water. Swimming with bold strokes towards the lad, 
he seized him imder the armpit, and with much difficult)^ 
brought him safely to shore. 


G 


I, 


3 - 


If vou have ever bathed or fished in a river, describe your 
experience. 

Punch and Judy show's are not so frequent as they used to be. 
Find reasons for this. 

Begin a piece of composition like this ; “ The busiest railw'ay 

station that I know is-, and the slackest is . Fill 

in the blanks and then enlarge upon the contrast beUveen 

the two stations. 

: English lesson, suflSxes - 
with suffix ous — 
full of — gave as examples, jojous, 

perilous^ humorous — asked class for 
another example — 

Please, sir, pious. 

5. Describe a sycamore tree. 


4. Expand this stor>^ 


teacher dealing 
said it meant 



one hand up 
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53. JANE’S ALBUM _ 

Henry, in a moment of irritation, called Jane “ an album 
fiend.” He did not mean to be unkind ; he merely meant 
that she was one of those who pester people to put something 
in their albums. But then Jane asked very sweetly ; and it 
was a very fine album; and, as Jane was constantly pointing 
out, quite distinguished people had already wntten in it 
and signed themselves “ Sincerely yours.” When asked to 
name the distinguished people she could mention only two 

_^Uncle Peter and Mr. Brown. Uncle Peter had composed 

a poem specially for the occasion ; but Mr. Brown, who 
was Henry’s teacher, quoted an old rhyme which he 
jocularly said referred to his grandfather. Here it is : 

Old Brown is dead, that good old man, 

We ne’er shall see him more, 

For what he drank for HjO 
Was H2SO4. 

On the inside of the front cover J ane had written these 
words : 

Black is the raven, 

Black is the rook, 

But not so black as the little boy 
Who steals this book. 

Jane evidently believed that no girl could be guilty of 
so dastardly a deed. 

Turning over the pages one comes across many interest¬ 
ing items. Here, for instance, is a curious list of allitera¬ 
tive nonsense : 

A flim-flam flopped from a fiUimalloo. 

While the poUiwog pinkled so pale. 

And the pipkin piped a petulant pooh 
To the garrulous gaup of the gale. 

lOI 





TAXE'S ALBUM 


t f 


. 4 > 4 ' 4 lX t L^ 


Oil WC'C 10 ihc i\voop ot the s\Mtherin'j ,■>■>■. ecp. " 

>he .'i'iilied as she swaved in a swoon. 

# 

And a dreary dark dumped over the deup 
1 f) the lay ot tide limpid loon. 

A ie\'.' ]3age- iarther on die re appears a picture ^’/liich i 
nothing: but a uniform mass of 
black. It is labelled : Picture of 
a neero clianoing liis shirt in a dark 

I'vu iiin 

Un anotlier paae will be found 
a drawing of three fishes like iliis : 

You are asked to look at tlie 
drawing for one minute, and then 
to reproduce it from mcmoiy. 

After you have made an attempt, 

and failed—for you probably will fail—Jane ^vill tell you 
the secret. It is to be£:in bv dra^^dn2: three lines radiatins; 

■>_p- f “ 

from a Doint at angles of I20 dearrees. 

X '—' 

A little French girl had entered the 
follo^vin£; : 

Quand cet oiseau chantera, 

Xotre ainitie cessera. 



Two ot 


the 


items were comicallv 



tragic : 

<: Little bov, 

Box of paints. 

Sucked his brush, 
Joined the saints. 
Another item ran like this : 


b 


\ * 


Msrs' met a bear, 
The bear was bulgy, 
The bulge was Algv. 


You ask me to write in your album 
And put something original in, 
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_ 53. JANE’S ALBUM {continued) _ 

But I’ve nothing original in me, 

Except original sin. 

A Scottish friend had put this in : 

O wad some power the giftie gic us 

To see oursels as others see us ! 

But how much better if by spells 

Others could see us as we see oursels. 

(Burns, amended.) 

Here’s another specimen : 

He stood on the bridge at midnight. 

He stood in deep repose. 

For he was a httle mosquito. 

And the bridge was the bridge of my nose. 

Jane’s teacher was induced, after much pressing, to put 
something in. Here it is : 

A persistent young person called Jane 
Has albums and such on the brain. 

When she asked me to write 
Something witty and bright, 

It pretty well drove me insane. 

When Uncle Peter saw this limerick he felt inclined to 
put in this one : 

I know a young person called Jane 
Who is gentle and sweet and humane, 

At morn, noon, and night 
Her greatest delight 
Is to help little creatures in pain. 

But he knew that Jane would never allow him to put 
that in. 
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_ 54- EXERCISE ON 53 

A 

1. A distinguished penon is a (handsome, clever, celebrated) 

person. 

2. The adjective jora/ar comes from the same root as the noun 

3. H2O is the chemical formula for - , and HgSO^ for - 

t 

4. A brutal coward is sometimes called a (miscreant, poltroon, 

dasiardb 

5. The word item is a Latin adverb which means Ukezvise. It is 

here used as a (verb, noun, adjective), and, like the word 
(entr\’, entrance), means one of many similar things entered 
in a book. 

6. The opposite of the adjective uniform is (varied, ordinary, ex¬ 

treme^* . 

/ 

7. Label can be used not only as a noun^ but also as a-. 

8 . The re- in reproduce^ recall^ replace means (respecting, 

a^ain. wellL 

o ^ / 

g. To radiate is to spread out from a point )ike the (radh, dia¬ 
meter, chord! of a circle. 

^ / 

10. Translate the French lines. If you don’t know French, 

inquire of somebody. 

11. To ‘‘join the saints ” means the same as to-. 

12. To be humane is to be (beautiful, kind, tsilling). 

B 

1. If vou have an album, ts-rite dotsm the entries which you 

consider the most interesting. 

2. If vou don’t keep an album, describe any item you have seen 

in somebody else’s album. 

3. What have you yourself put in an album ? 

4. \\Tiat v. oulci you like to put if you were asked now ? 

5. Write a limerick suitable for a friend’s album. 
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55 - DOG METAPHORS 

In the exercises below substitute 
metaphors for the words in italics, 
and insert metaphors in the blanks, 
to turn tail 
the under dog 
a bone of contention 
to lead a dog’s life 
to go to the dogs 
to throw off the scent 
to dog the footsteps of 
to have a bone to pick with 

1. He was both surprised and annoyed to find the stranger 

following him all the way home. 

2. A lad who went to sea a century ago was almost certain to 

have a miserable time. 

3. He was always ready to champion the oppressed. 

4. The orator assured his audience that the country was on the 

road to ruin. 

5. She went up to Mr. Green and told him that she had a com¬ 

plaint to make against him. 

6. Instead of boldly facing his accusers, he left them and went 

home. 

7. The method of keeping accounts was a cause of quarrel between 

the secretary of the club and the treasurer. 

8. The answers given, though not entirely false, were intended 

to mislead the questioner. 

g. To make a habit of drinking and gambling is a sure way 
of . . . 

10. A generous spirit is always ready to recognize the rights of. . . 

11. Although she did not venture to look behind, she felt sure 

that somebody was ... all the afternoon. 

12. It showed a cowardly spirit . . . and run away. 
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55* DOG ^lETAPHORS {continued) 


13. The parents agreed about the treatment of the son, but the 

treatment of the daughter ’svas alwavs . . . 

14. I . . . you. You have been saving things about me which 

are quite untrue. 

15. I did not wish him to find out ^vhat I had done : so I deliber- 


atelv , . . 

16. '' Are you sure it was a marriage licence you gave me six 
months ago ? he asked of the bishop. 

“ Of course/' said the bishop. Why do you ask ? 

“ Because I have . . . ever since.” 



A ILAIXY’ DAY 


By Da\td B.vrgery 


The tsiiidv street is lashed ^^ith rain. 
The passers-by are few ; 

They forge their way against the gale. 
A sad. bedraggled crew. 



I Ob 



_ 56. A RAINY DAY {continued) _ 

The sodden leaves are falling thick 
From poor denuded planes ; 

The rain beats hard upon the house 
And blurs the window-panes. 

What can a restless London lad 
Do on a day like this ? 

How can his prison-house be made 
To yield one jot of bliss ? 

Some little boys would play with toys, 

And some would read from books ; 

And little girls would clip their curls, 

And spoil their pretty looks. 

But all I need to please my mind. 

And silence all my plaints. 

Is a piece of Whatman paper. 

And a box of decent paints. 

57. EXERCISE ON 56 

A 

1. To forge one’s way is to (feel, force, lose) one’s way. 

2. Arrange the following terms in an order which indicates an 

increasing strength of wind : breeze, hurricane, gale. 

3. The word creWy which generally refers to the-in a-, 

can be used to refer to any (group, kind, society) of people. 

4. Leaves that are sodden are (decayed, yellow, soaked through). 

5. To denude is to make (sad, bare, wet). 

6. The word plmes here means (flying-machines, instruments, 

trees). 

7. The word hard in the second stanza is an (adjective, adverb). 

8 . To hhiT is to (destroy, smear, disfigure). 
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57* EXERCISE ON 56 {continued) 

9. The ^vords plaint and complaint have (much the same ; quite 
different) meanings. 

10. Whatman paper is (hand-made, machine-made). 

B 

1. Indicate the metre and the rh^-me pattern of this poem. 

2. One of the stanzas has tvvo internal rhymes. WTiich are 

these rh\'mes ? 

3. Make a plan of the poem. 

4. Make a summary' of the poem in tvvo or three sentences. 

5. Using the same metre, write a short poem on “ A snotvy day,” 

or “ A summer's day,” or “ An autumn day.” 


58. HORSE METAPHORS 

In the exercises below substitute metaphors for the 
words in italics, and insert metaphors in the blanks. 

to saddle with to discover a mare’s nest 

to \vin one's spurs to ride for a faU 

without turning a hair to put through his paces 
to kick over the traces to put the saddle on the wrong 

horse 


The captain of the team thought he had discovered a plot to 
depri\'e him of his position, but there was no such plot* 

2. For four hours the witness w'as subjected to 

- the most severe questioning, but he stood 

it with the utmost composure. 

3. He would have succeeded much better had 

VpHtf he not been encumbered by hea\T-" debts. 

Tl VV The yoimg girl w'anted to become a film 

star ; but before she could get an engage- 
meat she had to have her qualities tested. 
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58. HORSE METAPHORS {continued) 

5. The lad was docile enough at first, but after a while he began 

to be insubordinate. 

6. In laying the blame on the butler he had accused the wrong 

person. 

RicJiaxd worked hard in the office, for he knew that he had 
to prove his worth before he could hope for promotion. 

8. So recklessly did he spend the company’s money that every¬ 

body knew it would end in disaster. 

9. Come on, let me ... I want to see what you can actually 

do. 

10. The only reason he could give for not getting married was 

that he did not wish ... a wife and family. 

11. Before he could hope to become a senior clerk he would have 

... as a junior clerk. 

12. The professor thought at first that he had found out a new 

law of nature, hut on further investigation he realized 

that he had . . . 

13. I don’t mind walking twenty miles in the hottest weather. 

I can do that and more . . . 

14. The secretary of the union had in the past won the con¬ 

fidence of the members ; but by pursuing his new and 
dangerous policy he was . . . 

15. Let me give you a piece of advice. Work hard, obey tlie 

rules, and never try . . . 

16. You think I am the culprit, do you ? Well, you have . . . 

17. Construct sentences which contain the following metaphors 

with suitable changes in the wording : (a) to spur on, 
{b) a dead heat, {c) to put the cart before the horse, {d) to 
put on the brake. 

18. Do the same with the following metaphors derived from the 

human body: (a) to lose one’s head, (i) on the tip of 
one’s tongue, (t) to tear one’s hair, {d) by the sweat of 
one’s brow, (e) to be black in the face, (/) face to face 
with, (g) to turn up one’s nose at, (h) to see with half an eye. 
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59 . THE BLACKSMITH 



ass 

England 

least 

red 

because 

feet 

ministrations 

same 

bov 

fore 

month 

shod 

burden 

good 

nails 

shoe 

camel 

hardens 

oftener 

size 

cools 

hoof 

patiendy 

skilful 

craft 

hurting 

plentiful 

tear 

differ 

introduce 

recent 

toe 


The main business of tiie blacksmith is to-hors«. 

The horse, with his cousin the-, is the only aminal used as 

a beast of drauerht or of- that needs to be artificially 

We do not shoe the ox, the - . ^ 

ppeds it-his foot, ^vhich really consists of one big 

a tliick toenail called his- 

of hard roads. 

The ancients used to put socks or sandals on the 
horses. Until quite-times the Japanese used straw shppers 


or the elephant. The horse 

\\Tth 

cannot stand the wear and- 


— of their 
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59 






for the same purpose. The first man to the use of iron 

horseshoes into-is said to have been WUliam the Conqueror. 

A horse has to have a new set of shoes far than a , 
for his shoes do not as a rule last him more than a . So 

where horses are-a blac^mith is a busy man. He has also 

to be a-man ; for not only do horses’ feet differ in shape and 

in_just as men’s feet differ, but the hind feet—— considerably 

from the-feet of the-horse. The blacksmith has to make 

the shoe suit the hoof, and has to fit it on first of all when it is 

_hot, so that it bums and-the hom imderneath. He 

then takes the shoe off,-it in water, and finally-it on. 

If he is careful and expert in his-, he can do these things 

without in the-injuring or-the horse. See how the 

horse submits to the- 


of the blacksmith. He seems to know 


that they are intended for his 


6o. EXERCISE ON 59 

A 

1. The ass is here called the horse’s - because they both 

belong to the same family of animals. 

2. Animals that draw thin gs are called beasts of-, and those 

that carry things are called beasts of-. 

3. Shoes last the horse such a short time because (the iron wears 

out; the hoof grows). 

4. Four of these words mean an occupation or employment; 

pick them out: calling, persuasion, profession, craft, sect, 
denomination, route, trade. 

5. Ministrations are (sermons, politics, services). 

B 

I. If you have observed a blacksmith at work, describe his 
smithy and say what he was doing. 



61. TWINS 


2. If you have seen a horse being shod, describe in detail what 

took place. 

3. Make a plan of the composition. 

4. Make a precis. 

5. Write a s imil ar description of any craftsman’s workshop, such 

as that of a wheelwright, a shoemaker, or a tailor. 


61. TWINS 


Sometimes two words are habitually used together for 
the sake of emphasis. Let us call them Twins. Substitute 
the foUowine twins for the words in italics, and insert 


twins in the blanks. 

at beck and call 
far and away 
fear and trembUng 
by fits and starts 
free and easy 
hammer and tongs 


hue and cry 
null and void 
over head and ears 
in sackcloth and ashes 
stuff and nonsense 
waifs and strays 


1. He was hopelessly in debt. 

2. As soon as the warders discovered that the convict had 

escaped they set up a shout of pursuit. 

3. I don’t wish to be under everybody’s dominion. 

4. \\Tien a second will is made the first becomes inoperative. 

5. His manners were too familiar to suit me. 

6. At one time London had a large number of unowned and 

neglected children. 

•j. “ The Pilgr im ’s Progress ” is regarded as considerably the best 
of Bunyan’s wTitings. 

8. Seeing what his folly had brought his family to, the poor 

fellow repented with deep contrition. 

9. If Doris had studied steadily instead of intermittently, she would 

have gained the first prize. 
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6i . TWINS (continued) _ 

10. Do you think the story of Santa Claus is all rubbish ? 

11. When they began to discuss politics they went at it with great 

vigour. ^ 1 • u 

j2. The mistress was so austere that the girls approached her with 

trepidation. 

13. This is ... the best picture in the exhibition. 

14. As the conditions of the contract have not been observed, it 

has become . . . 

15. As it was his first attempt at public speaking, he mounted the 

platform in . . . 

16. Don’t be stiff and formal in your manner ; be . . . 

17. If you continue your evil course, there will come a day when 

you will repent . . . 

18. The reason for his strange conduct was that he was ... in 

love with Lucy. 

19. It was a ridiculous book ; everything in it seemed . . . 

20. A number of people saw the man smash the window, seize 

a handful of rings, and run away. They at once raised a 
. . . and pursued the thief. 

21. Both parties went at it . . . and hit one another with any¬ 

thing that came handy. 

22. I value my independence too much to remain ... of 

anybody. 

23. He left in his will a large sum of money to found a home 

for . . . 

24. He never could work continuously for any length of time. 

He did everything . . . 


62. TEST 6 

A 


I. Rewrite the following sentences, using only one and for each, 
and putting in the commas : 

(fl) The stranger was tall and thin and badly dressed. 
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G2. test G 'continued, 




■ b) He cleans his teeth in the mc»rning and after each 
meal and hcforc going to bed. 

f Some are lx>rn great and s<^me ai.liie\r* ereatness and 
some ha\ c grcatiu >s tlirust upon them. 

As comma is to somiccUai, "O is sorniLOion to -.- . 

Rewrite the follcnving sentences so as to a\oid the u e oi and : 
■a] He was not married, and he had nolxxly d(‘j.X'ndcnt 

on him. 

i' She nc\er travelled bv train, and she had ne\cr Ixen 


m a motor car. 

■'f’i Helen could not work sums cadly, and she (i>uld not 

4 j 

remember dates in historv'. 

4. {ai Put quotation marks in the fdlowing anecdote, b give 
it a title, and r. explain what is absurd in it. 

An Irishman was bindng a clock. 

It's an eight-day clock that I am showing you, remarked 

the shopkeeper. • 

What does that mean ? inquired the Irishman. 

It means, was the reply, that the clock vciW go for eight 

days ^^‘ithout winding. 

curious, said the Irishman in astonishment. If it 
goes eight days without winding, how' long will it go if you 

do wind it ? 


B 

1. Pick out the two metaphors in the following, and point out 

any absurdity you may notice : r i. d * • i. 

Depend upon it, Mr. Speaker, the white face of the Bntish 

soldier is the backbone of the Indian army. 

2. Construct sentences which contain the follo^^^ng metaphors, 

and which clearly show that you understand their meanings : 
(a) spick and span ; {b) to give a leg up ; j to help 

lame dogs over stiles. 

Rewrite the following anecdote, leaxing out all the supe - 
fluous words ; 
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^_ 62. TEST 6 {continued) _ 

In unperturbed temper a man was sitting patiently in a 
certain Fleet Street restaurant in London the other day at 
lunch-time. Presently he bestirred himself and called the 

waiter to him. . , 

“ Waiter,” he said in inquiry, “ have you ever, m the 

course of your peregrinations, been to the Zoo ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the astonished waiter in reply. 

“ Well, you must make up your mind to go there some 
day,” said the customer. “ You would have such fun 
watching the tortoises whiz past you.” 

G 

1. Try to recall a day that was so wet that you were obliged to 

stay indoors. Describe how you spent the time. 

2. If you have a garden, describe it. Say what you do in it. 

3. Imagine there is a debating society in your school and that 

the subject for a coming debate is Home Lessons. Smith 
is going to propose : “ That home lessons should be 

abolished.” Jones is going to oppose the motion, and to 
put forward this resolution : “ That home lessons form an 
essential part of a child’s education, and should neither be 
abolished nor diminished in amount.” 

Write out (a) the 
speech that Smith is 
likely to make, (i) 

Jones’s reply, (c) the 
chairman’ssumming 
up. 

4. Here is a shop where 

they sell antiques. 

Say what the shop 
looks like inside, and 
describe some of the 
things you are likely 
to find there. 
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63. THE BLUE MARBLE 


Henry’s favourite master at the school was his own class 
master, Mr. Brown. Henry would have foimd it difficult 
to say exactly why he liked him ; but he felt that Mr. 
Browm was a man after his own heart. He was just, 
manly, and hill of enthusiasm for his work. He made the 
boys love the things he himself loved. Besides being a 
class master, he specialized in science and taught in a room 
^\•hich was pro\ided ^^ith a demonstration table and with 
desks that rose tier after tier from the front of the room to 
the back. The stepping was a little steep perhaps, but it 
enabled all the pupils to see what was taking place in 
front of the class. 

One day a new boy, named Foss, was admitted to the 
school and placed in Mr. Brown’s class. He was not a very 
attractive boy. His hair was black and oily, and his eyes, 
^vhich were rather close together, had a pecidiar cunning 
look. It was clear, however, to Henry and his class¬ 
mates that Foss wished to be regarded as a bit of a hero— 
or a bit of a villain. He bragged a great deal about his 
escapades at his previous school, and he proposed to show 
the boys “ a trick or two.” “ To begin with,” he said, 
“ you ought to rag the master. It’s great fun.” 

“ You had better not rag Mr. Brown,” said Henry. 

“ Why not ? ” asked Foss. 

“ Because,” replied Henry, “ we like him. He’s a good 
sort and treats us in a friendly kind of way. Besides, if 
vou play any pranks in his class you’ll be found out and 
get into trouble. You can never score off him; he’ll always 

get even with vou some way or another. 

" “ Bosh ! ” cried Foss. “ I know a game that’s quite 

safe to play on him, and that s the marble game, and 
his room is just right for it too. Somebody sets a 
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63. TH E BLUE MARBLE (^continued) 

marble rolling on the floor, and 
it slowly dribbles down the steps. 

If it is likely to stop somebody 
helps it along with his foot. We 
used to do it in our old school just 
to annoy the master. He used to 
get red in the face and shout at us, 
but he never foxmd out who did it. 

It was fine fun, I can teU you.” 

He found to his surprise that 
the boys were not impressed. It 
was evident that he would have 
to assert himself in a more practical way. 

On the following day Mr. Brown was giving a lesson on 
Oxygen. He had prepared a few jars of the gas, w'hich 
now stood on the table ready to be experimented with. 
He asked the boys to observe what would happen when he 
inserted a glowing splinter into one of the jars. He had 
the splinter ready in his right hand, and was just about to 
lift the lid of a jar with his left. The boys watched care¬ 
fully. There was dead silence in the room. Suddenly 
came the soimd of a smadl object rolling on the floor. 
This was followed by a sharp bang as though the object 
had dropped down one of the steps. Then another roll, 
and another bang. Mr. Brown stood quite still and 
counted the bangs. One, two, three, four, five. Then he 
saw a marble roll close to his feet. He picked it up and 
put it in his pocket. 

Mr. Brown did not seem in the least disturbed by this 
interruption. He merely said in his ordinary tone : 
“ Will all the boys in the fifth row please remain behind 
after twelve o’clock ? ” Then he went on with the lesson. 
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63. THE BLUE MARBLE [continued , 


At twelve o'clock the class was dismissed—all except the 

seven bovs in the fifth row. Mr. Brown closed the class- 

room door and addressed these bovs. One of you,” said 

he, “ set a marble rolling down the floor tliis morning. 

^\ hich of vou ^vas it ? ” 

* 

There was no ansts er. 

“ If the offender does not otvn up I must take further 
steps.” 

Still no anstver. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Brown, “ I want everybody to empty 
his pockets and put the contents on the desk. Each 
pocket must be turned inside out, so that I may be sure 
that it is really empty.” 

Four out of the seven boys had no marbles at all in their 
possession. These four tvere allowed to go home. One 
of the other three had a fetv old marbles with all the 
colour worn off. He too was dismissed. There remained 
ttvo boys, Murgatroyd and Foss. Murgatroyd had four 
new marbles and five old ones ; Foss had eleven new ones. 
These eleven ivere closely examined by Mr. Brown, and 
tvere found to consist of marbles of six different colours. 
There were nvo of each colour except blue, of which 
colour there tv as only one. 

” TeU me, Murgatroyd,” said Mr. Brown, “ how many 
marbles can you get for a penny at the shop round the 

— O ’’ 

corner. 

“ Twelve, sir,” replied Murgatroyd. 

“ And how about the colours ? ” 

“ They give you six colours, sir—^two of each colour.” 

“Thank you, Murgatroyd,” said Mr. Brown. \ou 

had nothing to do with this business, so you may go home. 

As for Foss, I have something to say to him. 
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63. THE BLUE MARBLE (continued) 

After Murgatroyd had gone, Mr. Bro^vn took from his 
pocket the confiscated marble and showed it to o>'>. t 
w-as new, and it was blue. He placed it beside the other 
blue marble lying on the desk, and Foss s set of marble^ 

was complete. 

Another quarter of an hour passed before Foss came out 
of the room. \Vhen he did so, the boys who were lingeiing 
outside noticed that his face was stained with tcais and 
that he had a general hang-dog look about him. He 
sulkily refused to say what had happened in the classroom. 
That remained a secret between him and Mr. Brown. It 
was obser\'ed, howe\'er, that he showed no furthei inclina¬ 
tion to be disorderly in class. 

One morning, a short time after the incident recorded 

abo^■e, ^Ir. Brown asked liis class to suggest a pro\ erb as 
a subject for composition. Heniy s hand went up at once. 
“ Well, Bargery ? ” 

“ Please, sir,’' said Heniy, “ A rolling stone gathers no 
Foss.” 

There w^as onlv one bov in the class who didn’t laugh. 
Let me suggest a better proverb,” said Mr. Brown. 
“ Let bygones be bygones.” 



64. EXERCISE ON 63 


A 

1. Three of the follo^^ing words mean much the same as 

enthusiasm. The three others mean the opposite. Classih’ 
them. 

apathy, ardour, gusto, distaste, inattention, fenuur. 

2, A demonstration table enables the teacher to (store, show, 

keep; things. 

Tiers are rows one-the other. 

4. -An escapade is a flights’, steady, ridiculous) piece of conduct. 

5. The word rag is schoolboy's-. 

6. "To score off’ and to get even ssith ” are metaphors 

derived from-. 

7. To be impressed is to be (marked, beaten, influenced). 

8. A wooden splinter which bums but does not flame is said 

to (flare, sparkle, glow). 

9. An offender is a (fighter, t\Tongdoer, joker). 

10. A hang-dog look is a (sad, base and sneaking, surly and savage) 
look. 





i 


-T 


Find an adverb in the first paragraph. 

How many sentences are there in the first paragraph, and 
how many of them are simple ? 

All the verbs in the first paragraph are in the (present, past, 

future tense. 

K 

Write out the first six different (a' nouns, ib) verbs, and :r 
adjectives in the stor\'. 


C 

1. Make a plan of the stor>\ 

2. Make a summan.^ or precis. 

y Foss had at his pre\'ious school a friend called Fred Hatton. 
Imagine that vou are Foss and wTite a letter to Hatton, 

relatinc^ vour adventure in the new school. 

^ * 
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65. ALLITERATIVE TWINS 


bag and baggage 
to chop and change 
humming and hawing 
with might and main 
part and parcel 
rack and ruin 


rough and ready 
safe and sound 
at sixes and sevens 
slow and sure 
spick and span 
then and there 


1. The greenhouse had not been repaired for years and years. 

In fact it had been allowed to go to . . . 

2. Jim, who was usually so careless in his dress, walked into the 

room all . . . 

3. I like steady-going people, not people who are always . . . 

4. It is better to be . . . than to do one’s work rapidly and 

carelessly. 

5. Our household, which as a rule is peaceful and orderly, is 

now . . . 

6. The porter tried . . . but could not lift the ponderous trunk 

into the van. 

7. After searching for the little dog in all likely places, she at last 

found him ... at the police station. 

8. The tradesman refused to allow credit, and insisted on being 

paid . . . 

g. The manager of the hotel would listen to no explanation 
from his guest, but told him to clear out . . . 

10. WTiy can’t you tell me plainly what you want, without 

this . . . ? 

11. Although he was . . . in his ways, he was at heart gentle and 

kind. 

12. They could not omit the Mayor’s speech, for that \vas . . . 

of the proceedings. 

13. Come and stay with us at the bungalow. You will find 

things somewhat . . . but not too bad. 

14. When he returned to his room, which he had left in disorder, 

he found everj'thing . . . 

15. The eggs were veiy' carelessly packed, and they had been 

carried a long distance, but they arrived . . . 
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66 . A STORMY NIGHT 


By J.A.NE Bargery 

\\ hen I have crept into mv bed 
On a wild and windv nic^ht. 

■f _■ -■ 

\Vhen Dad ha s warmlv tucked me in 

¥ 

And turned out even- li2:ht. 


I lie and listen to the wind 
As it blows in gusts and squalls. 

And rattles all the windo\v*frames. 

And shakes the ven’ walls. 

I hear the dreaiA' drops of rain 
A-drummincr on the srlass. 

o ^ 

And drowning all the noises of 
The vehicles that pass. 

I think of helpless birds and beasts 
Exposed to wind and rain. 

Of little shivering homeless things 
That seek for warmth in vain. 

And thoughts of sailors in distress 
Longing for dawn to break 
Disturb my mdnd and move my heart 
.And keep me wide awake. 

But when I've breathed a prayer and said.. 

■■ Dear Father, please to keep 
Thv little children from all harm,” 

I then can go to sleep. 
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1. This poem is \vTittcn in -metre. There are feet in the 

first and in the third line of each stanza, and feet in 

the second and in the fourtli. There is only pair of 

rhymes in each stanza, and they occur at the ends of the 
-and the-lines. 

2. Make a brief plan of the poem. 

3. Write a summary in two or three sentences. 

4. Which stanza do you like best ? Give your reasons. 

5. Write a short poem of your own upon one of tliese subjects : 

(fl) a summer evening, {b) a thunder-storm, (c) fireworks. 

6. ^Vrite a prose account of any night when you found it difficult 

to go to sleep. 

68. RHYMING TWINS 

fair and square out and about 

high and dry scot and lot 

by hook or by crook wear and tear 

1. Richard hoped to be able ... to get a fortnight’s holiday in 

August. 

2. After making due allowance for . . ., he could not expect to 

get more than half-price for his bicycle. 
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Gg. IMPERATIVES 


3. Mr. Smith’s dealings with me have always been . . 

4. He could not escape his part of the burden ; he had to 

pay . . . 

5. The old lady, after being confined to her room for six months, 

was now . . . 

6. On Sundays the fishing boats were to be found hauled up . . , 

on the beach. 


69. IMPERATIVES 

If a teacher says to his class, “ Stand,” that one word is 
a sentence. Its subject \%you, which is not expressed, but 
is, as we say in grammar, understood. We analyse the 
sentence thus : 

Subject : You (understood). 

Predicate : stand. 

Since the verb expresses a command, it is said to be in 
the imperative mood. 

Analyse the following sentences into subject and predi¬ 
cate. 

I. Come here. 2. Go home. 3. Don’t laugh. 4. Come out 
to play. 5. Let me give you a Christmas present. 6. Ask your 
moUicr for a biscuit. 7. Kiss me good-bye. 8. Let us go into 
the count!-)' to-day. 9. Cobbler, cobbler, mend my shoe. 
(Lea\e out the first two words. They are called vocatives, or 
nominatives of address.) 

70. SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

The singular form of a word is used when we refer to 
one ; the plural form when we refer to more than one. Study 

these examples : 
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70 . 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL [continued) 


Singular 

Nouns : girl, church, tooth 
Pronouns : I, me, he 
Verbs : is, has, sings 
Adjectives : this, that 

Note the following rules : 

i. Plural nouns and singular verbs often end in s . 

ii. A singular verb must be used with a singular 

noun or pronoun, and a plural verb with a 
plinral noun or pronoun. In other words, a 
verb must agree with its subject. 

iii. The adjectives this and that, with their plurals 

these and those, must agree with the nouns to 
which they belong. 


Plural 

girls, churches, teeth 
we, us, they 
are, have, sing 
these, those 


I. 

3 * 

5 - 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12 . 


13 


14. 


15 


The girl (giggle, giggles). 2. Girls (giggle, giggles). 

(Cork, Corks) float. 4. (Cork, Corks) floats. 

He (is, are) sorry. 6. They (is, are) sorry. 

The colour of the curtains (was, were) yellow. 

The colours of the rainbow (is, are) seven in number. 

Henry and David (is, are) members of our club. 

All I want (is, are) a tall ship and a star to steer her by. 

A tall ship and a star to steer her by (is, are) aU I want. 

The final result of the lad’s misdeeds 
(was, were) tears and lamentations. 

The charm of dense forests and remote 
mountain lakes often (lie, lies) in their 
silence and their mystery. 

(This, These) hat (suit, suits) me 
admirably. 

(This, These) hats (suit, suits) me 
admirably. 
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71 - 



abundance 

dissolved 

gratified 

reaUtv' 

ancient 

drink 

grounds 

reservoir 

animals 

ducks 

grumble 

see 

bear 

enjoy 

hard 

sit 

being 

equivalent 

hot 

soil 

cent 

existence 

indoors 

suitable 

country' 

fresh 

live 

\'ehicles 

desert 

garden 

matter 

^vo^la 


.\n 
the 


_Greek %s riter once said that water was the best thing in 

— ; and by water he probably meant-water. As all 

Iresh tvater comes from rain the remark is-to saving that rain 

is the best thing in the world. 

The author of the saving had some-for the assertion. Both 

plants and-need water for their-. Ninety per of our 

bodies consists of water ; and ^^•e cannot-Mthout water half 

as long as we can -snthout food. The water we , whatever 

^s•e may call it, is in - rain-^vater. For if it comes from a 

sprine, a-, or a river, it is merely rain-water some or aU of 
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their salts. , 

A land wthout rain is a-. No plant can grow there and 

no human-can live there. To people who come from hotter 

and drier countries England appears to be one large beautiful 

__ That is due to England’s rain. Ireland is called the Emerald 

Isle because it is kept green by an-of rain. 

These are facts which we should-in mind on rainy days, 

especially on rainy days in the-. If w'e do not much at 

the rain in town, it is because covered are plentiful,^ and 

because there is so much to do and to-indoors. Rain in 

the country, however, often keeps us-when we long to be out- 

of-doors. There is no reason why the longing should not be 

_. Clad in- clothes, including a mackintosh, leggings, 

and thick boots, a person can thoroughly- a long country 

walk however-it rains. Even if he gets wet it doesn’t-so 

long as he keeps moving. He should not stand or-about in 

his wet clothes. As soon as he gets home he should take them off, 
have a bath if possible, and put on dry clothes. Rain is good 

for other creatures besides-. 


72. EXERCISE ON 71 

A 

1. Things are equivalent when they are (the same, nearly the same, 

different). 

2. To have grounds for saying something is to have (excuses, 

reasons, reward) for saying it. 

3. An assertion is a (truth, comment, statement). 

4. A place where water is stored is called a (reservoir, weir, 

cascade). 

5. When sugar is put in hot water, the water-it. 

6. Where a desire is not gratified it is (satisfied, suppressed, exer¬ 

cised). 
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WORDS IN SENTENCES 


I. 

~y 


J ‘ 


B 

M:ike a ])lan oi tlic composition. 

Make a p-rccis, 

liie staiemcni diat all iresh water i^ rain-’.’cater seems at tl.e 

tiiow blush to be absurd. rite a rerl\' to somcbod'c vchr, 

* ^ * 

challenges the statement. 

4 . Read up in an cncyclopxdia or elsewhere an account ofsnoa. 
Flicn write a bnel cc>inposition c»n tlic sul^ject, including 
tiiC facts ^^■hlch seem to you tc» be uie mcjst interest]ne. 

73 . WORDS L\ SENTENCES 

\Vhen you arc required to make a sentence containine a 
c:i\ cn \sord or plirase, be sure that your sentence is lone 
enough to show clearlv that vou understand what the 
word or phrase means. E.g. : 

Make a sentence containing the phrase in lain, 
a HeniA' tried in vain bad . 

* \ j 

T, H eniy tried in vain to climb the wall [fair , 
c Henry tried in vain to climb the wall, for at each 

^ j * 

attempt Iris foot slipped and he came dotvn to the ground 


200d 

O / 


I 


0 


n 


'a\ helm, 
adverse. 




a 


their, 


. ^ 

3 


Make sentences containing the following words 
liost. c puppet, ’d^ mishap, V prosperity, 
courteous, boisterous, [f sequestered, f emphatic¬ 
ally, k retorted, i. expands, rn^ dominates, bp drones, 
c label as a verb . 

Chinstruct sentences to shotv the right use of 

C there, V? who. 'd, whom. Itj which, ''f such, ''g\ same, 
too, i like as an adjective^, j - like ^as a verb;. 

Insert the following phrases in suitable sentences : 
a of vore d- on the alert 

• i on duty (f; a false alarm \K; a bird of passage 

in earnest [f] black sheep (t) into the bargain 


g - as a crots* flies 


k 
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COLLECTIVE NOUNS 


74 - 



A word which means a collection of people or things is 
called a collective noun ; e.g. crowd, class, audience, council, 

family, group, herd, swarm, etc. 

A collective noun may be regarded either as singular 
or as plural, but not as both in the same sentence, or in 
sentences close together. 

The Council has decided to close its schools (right). 

The Council have decided to close theiv schools (right). 
The Council has decided to close their schools (wrong). 
The Council have decided to close its schools (wrong). 

1. In London a crowd gathers quickly and (is, are) just as 

quickly dispersed. 

2. In London the crowd gather quickly and (is, are) just as 

quickly dispersed. 

3. The Board have agreed to reduce the number of (its, their) 

meetings. 

4. The Board has agreed to reduce the number of (its, their) 

meetings. 

5. The committee holds (its, their) meetings in the library 

and (meet, meets) t^vice a week. 
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74 - COLLECTIVE NOUNS (continued) 

6* The cormmttee hold (its, their) meetings in the library and 
(meet, meets) twice a week. 

7. The highest class was the most responsible in the school. 

(It, They) (was, were) supposed to set an example to the 
other classes. 

8. The highest class were engaged in private study, (It, They) 

chose (its, their) own books, and made (its, their) own 
notes. 

g. The class was taught by a young girl who kept (it, them) in 
perfect order, and saw that (it, they) (was, were) busily 
engaged all the morning, 

10. The family, which consists of the father, the mother, and five 

children, (meet, meets) in the breakfast-room at the same 
time each morning ; (sit, sits) down to breakfast precisely 
at eight o’clock ; and ( finis h, finishes) the meal by half¬ 
past eight. 

11. The family, who consist of three members, always (eat, cats) 

(its, their) meals in silence. 

12. A flock of pigeons are often to be seen in Trafalgar Square, 

(It, They) (is, are) very tame, and (do, does) not hesitate 
to feed out of the hands of visitors. 

75. ABSURDITIES 

Explain what is foolish or absurd in the following : 

1. John : What shall I give Aunt Minnie as a birthday present ? 
Janus : Give her a book. 

John : No, no, she already has a book. 

2. WTien I w'as a boy my father used to say to me : “ Pat, learn 

to cut your finger-nails with your left hand, for some day you 
might lose your right.” 

3. A day tripper from town narrowly escaped falling over a 

conceal^ precipice. He vented his rage on the first yokel 

he met, 
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75. AB SURDITIES {continued) 

“ Why on earth,” said he, “ don’t you put a 

board up over them ? ’ ’ 

“Well,” replied the yokel, “we did have a 
board up, but nobody fell over ; so we 
took it down again.” 

4. “ Daddy,” said a little girl aged four, “ when 

I get a big girl I will look after your news¬ 
papers for you so that you won’t have to 

buy a fresh one every day.” 

5. The new style of lady’s hat is like half an 

inverted coco-nut. 

6. We possess three or four specimens of Shake¬ 

speare’s handwriting, each of which is 
worse than the other. 

7. A policeman was questioning a householder. 

“ You say a rug was stolen from the hall,” 

he said. “ Can you give me a description 

of it ? ” 

“ It was one of those reversible rugs, red on one side and green 
on the other.” 

“ I see,” said the policeman, taking notes rapidly ; “ and 
which was the red side ? ” 

8. The following appeared in an Indian newspaper : “ After a 

wealthy Chinaman is condemned to death he can easily get 
another to die for him ; and it is believed that many poor 
fellows get their living by thus acting as substitutes.” 

76. ACTIVE AND PASSIVE 

Look at these tw'o ways of saying the same thing : 

i. David slew Goliath. 

ii. Goliath was slain by David. 

The first is the simple straightforward way of stating 
the fact. David is the a/:ttve person, and David is the 
subject of the sentence. 






76. ACTIVE AND PASSIVE {continued) 


In the second sentence Goliath is the subject of the 
sentence, and Goliath is not the active person, but the 
person who is acted on^ or is passive. 

Passive is the opposite of active. 

Grammatically it is the verb that is active or passive. 
Slew is in the active voice. 

Was slain is in the passive voice. 

Notice that in changing from active to passive the 
subject and the object change places. 

The follo^^’ing sentences are in the active form. Turn 
them into the passive form : 

1. Solomon built the Temple. 

2. The whale swallowed Jonah, 

3. Csesar conquered Gaul. 

4. Alfred burned the cakes. 

5. Queen Elizabeth knighted Walter Raleigh. 

6. Shakespeare ^^TOte “ Hamlet ” and a large number of other . 

plan's. 

7. Charles Lamb loved the dramatists of the Elizabethan period. 

8. Edmund Burke made many stirring speeches in the House 

of Commons. 

9. The Archbishop of Canterbury crowned King George V in 

Westminster Abbey. 

10. The Atlantic Ocean separates England from America. 

Change the following sentences from the passive form to 
the active : 

11. The ark was built by Noah. 

12. Jonathan w2ls loved by Da\id. 

13. Daniel was not attacked by the Uons. 

14. The Danes were defeated by Alfred, 

15. England was wisely ruled by Queen Elizabeth. 
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_ 77 . TEST 7 ___ 

16. “ Paradise Lost ” and many other great poems were wntten 

by Milton. j u ou i 

17. All forms of tyranny and injustice were hated by Lharles 

13 icl^ciis • 

18. Many beautiful City churches were built by Sir Christopher 

Wren. 

19. Becket was kiUed by four knights in Canterbury Cathedr^. 

20. The north-west shores of Europe are washed by the Gull 


77. TEST 7 
A 

/I. Find the object of the verb in each of the following sentences : 

(a) A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 

{b) Her arms across her breast she laid. 

(r) I hear a sudden cry of pain. 

(i) Across the grass I see her pass, 
t/ 2. In each of the following sentences the noun in italics has an 
adjective attached to it. Sometimes the adjective is a 
word, sometimes a phrase, and sometimes a clause. Find 

the adjective. 

(fl) If she undo her kerchief blue 
Her neck is white as milk. 

(A) The green woods laugh with the voice of spring. 

(c) The man in the moon looked sad. 

(rf) There are two reuses of men—^the men who borrow and 
the men who lend. 

(e) This is the house that Jack built. 

3. Give a title to this anecdote and explain what is absurd in it. 
The tram was going fast and swaying badly. A strap¬ 
hanger was asked by the conductor for his fare. Clinging to 
the strap, he fumbled fiiiitlessly for his pockets. Exasperated 
by his failure, he turned to a fellow-passenger and said, 
Here, mate, you hold the strap while I pay the conductor.** 
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77 * TEST 7 (continued) 


B 

1. Find the subjects of the foUo^Ning sentences : 

(a) Sweetly sings the nightingale. 

(i) Answer a fool according to his folly. 

(r) No, it is not a hunting song. 

{d) Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

{e) Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

2. ReNMite the following loose sentences so as to make them 

({j) He completed his task, by dint of much perseverance, 
on the last dav of the year. 

(b) I lose mvself, if I lose mine honour. 

\ / * * 

if! 'Tis fatal to delay when fair occasion calls. 

{d j I assure you, you would earn my everlasting gratitude 
if \ ou could suggest some means whereby I could escape 
these inconvenient attentions. 

3. Rewrite the following stors', lea\ing out all superfluous words : 

A conscientious country house^^ife of good intentions, 
but with little real kno^vledge of the important art of 
cooking, decided in her mind to try^ her hand at cake¬ 
making. The final result of her efforts was on the hcaxy 
side, .\fter offering the cake to each and every^ member of 
her household, and receiving in each case a rebuff, she 
threw it in disappointment and disgust to the ducks. 

A short time afterwards two small boys in bare feet 

tapped at the door of her house. 

“ I say, Missus,” they shouted in a loud voice, “your 

ducks have sunk.” 



C 


I. 


The worst 


Write an account of a storm. Begin like this : 

storm I ever remember occurred when . . . 

Describe the appearance and character of any man or woman 

you know outside your own family. 
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78. PARTS OF SPEECH _ 

O. A friend who does not know whether to join the Scouts 
'ivrites to ask your advice. Write a reply pointing out to 
him the advantages of becoming a scout. (The girls should, 
of course, substitute Girl Guides for Boy Scouts.) 

4. Expand this story : Magistrate at police court 

_prisoner charged with drunkenness—con¬ 
stable gives evidence—constable said prisoner 
was having a heated argument with a taxi- 
driver—magistrate refuses to take this as 
evidence of drunkenness—“ But, your worship, 
there was no taxi-driver there.” 

5. Describe the tediousness of waiting for an 

omnibus. 

78. PARTS OF SPEECH 

The following words are adjectives : a, an, the, one, 

five, seventy-six, first, third, etc. 

The following words are pronouns : he, it, who, which, 
whoever, myself, nobody, everything, everybody, some¬ 
body, etc. 

The following words are adjectives if used with nouns, 
and pronouns if used by themselves : this, that, these, 

those, each, all, some, many. 

Parse the wwds in italics in the simplest way; that is, 

say what parts of speech they are : 

1. Rude am I in my speech. 

2. Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low. 

3. Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 

4. Do not saw the air too much with your hand. 

5. IVe know what we are but know not what we may be. 

6. ^his name be George, I’ll call him Peter. 

7. I am ruver merry when I hear sweet music. 

8. Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows. 

9. All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand, 
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79. TAN E’S PARTY {continued) _ 

on the sideboard. There stood the bowl of salad-a pic¬ 
ture in itself, as David thought-the birthday cake covered 
with icing, the fruit, the jellies, the bottles of lemonade, 
and all the various paraphernalia of a feast, set out in so 
tempting a way that the two boys were obviously im¬ 
pressed. Henr>^’s verdict was that it was ripping, but that 
it was wasted on girls, who couldn’t really appreciate good 
grub. David remarked that it looked so pretty that it 

would be a pity to disturb it. ^ 

“ Pity to disturb it ! ” said Henr>^ scornfully. 1 d 

disturb it if I had half a chance. Things like that arc 
made to be disturbed.” 

Jane’s guests consisted of five school friends and her 
sister Phyllis, who was nearly a head taller than any of the 
other girls and seemed to lend dignity to the party. 

While the meal was in progress, Henry and David, 
instead of staying in their bedroom, wandered aimlessly 
about in the shop, in the passage, and in the street immedi¬ 
ately outside. They could hear constant laughing and 
giggling and even shrieking going on inside the sitting- 
room, and could not help wondering what on earth the 
girls were giggling about. It confirmed Hcnr>^ in his 
view that girls did not take the business of eating as 
seriously as they should. 

Jane was enjoying herself hugel^^ The meal was nearly 
over, when she suddenly saw outside the window an eye 
trying to see into the room through an opening between 
the blinds. She knew that eye well ; it was Henry's. 
Then her heart smote her at the thought of her two 
brothers loitering wistfully outside while she and her 
friends were having a glorious time inside. So she sug¬ 
gested to the others that the two boys might be allowed to 
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79 * JANE’S PARTY {continued) 


come in and join them. To her delight, Phyllis at once 
came to her support by saying that she didn’t see why the 
tw'O boys should not have been included from the first. 
For her part, she didn’t believe in hen-parties. Phyllis’s 
remarks met wth a murmxir of approval. Besides, 
thought Jane to herself, there was the meal nearly over, 
and less than half the dainties, which she had so carefully 
prepared, had been consumed. 

So, \\’ith a beaming face, Jane went in search of the boys. 
She had no difficulty in finding them, for they were iu the 
passage outside. On entering the room they seemed 
a^vkward and ill at ease ; but in less than five minutes they 
^vere seated at the table laughing and joking wth the rest. 
They did not, however, allow the merriment to interfere 
%\'ith their eating. In that matter they w'ere making up 
for lost time. 

The meal over, and the dishes removed, the middle of 
the room \vas cleared for dances and games. Henry 
made himself useful by working the gramophone and 
selecting the dance music. They were in the middle of 
Sir Roger de Coverley when Jane suddenly remembered 
that the shop closed that evening at seven ; and she did 
not feel comfortable in her mind till she had in\'ited her 
father, her mother, and Joe to join the part>'. Wffien 
Henr>' saw Mr. Barger>% who was big and stout, careering 
round the room with httle Doris Carter, who was the 
smallest girl in the party, he couldn t help singing out. 

The animals went in two by two, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

The elephant and the kangaroo, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Joe was in great request; he seemed to know such a 
large number of tricks and games. One of the games, 
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79. TAKERS PARTY {continued) 





which was called “ Moses,” depended upon an attempt to 
recognise a disguised voice. One of the players, who shall 
be caUed A, was blindfolded and placed in the middle of 
a circle formed by the other players. A held in his hand 
a ruler with which he poked about until he touched 
gQj^^body. The person touched had to hold the other 

end of the ruler. 

“ Say ‘ Moses,’ ” A would exclaim. 

The person addressed would then have to say “ Moses ” 
in a voice as much unlike his natural voice as possible, and 
A would have to guess whose voice it was. If he was 
\NTong the company hissed, and A had to try again. If 
he was right, it became the other person’s turn to become 
A. T his game gave rise to much laughter. The only person 
who was caught out each time was Mr. Bargery ; for he 
had such a deep bass voice that he couldn’t disguise it. 

Later in the evening Joe suddenly exclaimed, “ Let’s 
have the game of rabbits.” 
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79 . J-\NE’S PARTY [continued) 


'' Never heard of it,” said the others. 

“ Well, ril show you,” said Joe. “ ^Ve all form a circle, 
go down on our knees like this, and put our two hands flat 
on the floor. Then I ask the person on my right, ‘ Do you 
know the game of rabbits ? ’ If he says ‘ No,’ he asks 
the same question of the person on his right ; and so on 
round the circle.” 

The whole party, including Mr. and Mrs. Bargerv', took 
up the absurd posiuon indicated by Joe, and the question, 

” Do you know the game of rabbits ? ” was started by Joe 
and passed round the circle. The answer was in each case 
‘‘ No.” ^Vhen it came round to Joe again everybody 
thought he would sav “ Yes.” ^Vhat he actuallv did sav 

O' * * 

was, ” No. I don’t. So nobodv kno\\s it. Then what on 

J ^ 4 

earth are we doing in this ridiculous position ? ” They all 
got up looking sheepish and crestfallen. It was a hoax. 

And it \vasn’t the only one that Joe played on them. 
He gravely said that if Jane would stand up on a chair he 
would undertake to bring her down on a feather. Every- 
bodv, of course, said it was impossible. “ \ ery well,” said 
Joe, ” let's try it.” 

So Jane stood up on a chair, and Joe, having left the 
room for a few minutes, returned with a feather in his 

hand. Holding it out to Jane, and 
pointing to the fluflfy part near the base of 
the quill, he said : This is the dowrr. 

I ha^•e brought vou down on a feather.” 
In the laughter that followed Jane joined 

as heartily as anybody else. 

Excellent as the party ^^•as, it had not 
followed Jane's original programme. 
Instead of seven persons, it consisted of 
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_ 8o. EXERCISE ON 79 __ 

twelve; instead of an all-girls party, it became a mixed 
party ; instead of excluding grown-ups, it included Mr. 
and Mrs. Bargery; and instead of ending at nine o’clock, 
it did not actually end till nearly half-past ten. And 
although Jane wanted to redeem her promise to wash 
up, her mother packed her off to bed and washed up 
hereelf. It did not take her long, because Mr. Bargery 

and Joe helped her. 

80. EXERCISE ON 79 

A 

1. The prefix un- in undisturbed, unhappy, unbroken, etc., means-. 

2. To demur is to (be angry, raise objections, be disagreeable). 

3. A bosom friend is a (faithful, dear, family) friend. 

4. A good tuck in is slang for a good-. 

5. To kick one’s heels is a metaphorical way of saying to (stand 

waiting, be impatient, break loose). 

6. When objections are overruled they are (allowed, opposed, 

quashed). 

7. A great privilege is a great (treat, favour, advantage). 

8. Icing is made of (snow, ice, sugar). 

9. Five of the following words have, much the same meaning ; 

pick them out: paraphernalia, hotchpotch, trappings, 
appurtenances, oUa podrida, amalgam, belongings, adden¬ 
dum, equipment. 

10. The considered opinion expressed by a jury or by an indi¬ 

vidual is called a (conviction, verdict, pronouncement). 

11. The suffix -less in aimless, homeless, supper less, etc., means-. 

12. Some people loiter in the street; others (hurry on ; stand 

still; rush about). 

13. A wistful person is always somewhat (sad, mad, glad). 

14. A hen-party consists of-only. 

15. To consume, which sometimes means to burn, may also mean 

to (buy, cook, eat). 
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8o. EXERCISE ON 79 (continue 


16. Sir Roger de Coverl/y is the name of a (dance, game, f 4 ay). 

17. To career round the room is to (loiter about, go steadily round. 

go wildlv round/ the room. 

18. To be crestfallen h to be cast dov%Ti, injured, offended u 

19. To redeem a promise is to keep, break, postpone) it. 

B 

1. What sentence proclaims the main feature of the storv* ? 

2. The second para^aph records a conversation l>etween Jane 

and her mother. Write out the conversation in another 
wa\ , putting down exactly what the speakers said, and 
using quotation marks. 

3. The third paragraph records Henry’s objections. Write out 

the words he actually used. Begin : “ It is all ver>’ well;’ 
said Henrs’ . . . 

4. The paragraph beginning, “Jane was enjoying herself 

hugely . . contains a remark made by Phyllis. Write 
out what Phyllis actually said. 

C 

1. Make a plan of the story. 

2. Make a precis. 

3. The game of rabbits was a hoax. Describe some other party 

game which is also a hoax. 

4. Describe your favourite party game. 

5. If you have ever given a party', say what preparations you made. 

6. friend who intends to have a birthday party writes to ask 

your adrice. He (or She) wants to know’ whether to ask 
a few friends or many ; and whether to include any of Ae 
follosving in the evening’s programme : dances , romping 
games ; draughts ; card games ; charades. Write him 
(or her) a reply, giving ad\ice which is based on your own 

experience. 

7. Describe a party at which you were bored. 

8. Describe a party at which you enjoyed yourself immensely. 
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_8 i. WHO, WHICH, AND THAT 

Who {whom, whose), which, and that 
often introduce adjective clauses. 

Xhey are useful in joining sentences. 

Here are two statements : 

i. Milton was bom in London. 

ii. Milton was one of our greatest 

poets. 

I can combine these two state¬ 
ments so as to form one compact 
sentence, thus : 

Milton, who was one of our greatest poets, was born 

in London. 

Another example : 

i. Some years ago two men went up in a balloon. 

ii. One of them was deaf. 

I can join these sentences thus : 

Some years ago two men, one of whom was deaf, went 
up in a balloon. 

Join each of the following pairs of sentences by using 
who, which, or that. 

1. This is the house. Jack built it. 

2. Mr. Nicodemus Easy was a gendeman. He lived down in 

Hampshire. 

3. The captain used a very fine bat. It had been presented to 

him by his team. (Use which.) 

4. The wicket-keeper did not allow a single ball to pass him. 

He wore no gloves. 

5. The town provided a band. The band played in the square 

every Saturday afternoon. 

6. Man is not like the beasts. The beasts perish. (Use that.) 

7. Jane was taught by a young mistress. Jane gready admired 

her. 
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82. MY OLD SCHOOL 



By Uncle Peter 

Long years have passed since last I saw 
That little country school; 

Strange things have happened since I left 
Its melancholy rule ; 

And strange the things I still can see 
In memoiv-’s magic pool. 


I still can see the long low room, 

^Vith its battered oaken door, 

And hear the drowsy drone of work 

Oft rising to a roar, 

And mark the clean and pungent smell 

Of sawdust on the floor. 


The desks were old and stained with ink 
And scored with children, s names , 

So thick they were that iione would dare 
To portion out the claims ; 

And who could say which separate J 
Meant Jacob, John, or James ? 
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82. MY OLD SCHOOL {continued) 


The leaden inkwells in the slots 
Were narrow-mouthed and fusty ; 
The ink within was weak and thin, 

Or else w^as thick and dusty ; 

And oft the pens with which we wrote 
Were scandalously rusty. 

But then we mostly wrote on slates, 
And took them from a stack. 

The new ones grey with ashen dust. 
The old ones nearly black. 

All smooth and shiny on the front 
And greasy on the back. 

And when a pupil had perchance 
A pencil with a squeak, 

The boys around would glare at him 
Or give his arm a tweak. 

Although the poor offending one 
Was penitent and meek. 

No child saw pictures on the wall 
To cheer him or to chide him. 

But old, decrepit, varnished maps 
Designed to teach and guide him. 
And fearsome diagrams to show 
The ghastly things inside him. 

I see the master of the school, 

Whose form was tall and slim ; 

His face was pale, his eye was cold. 
His ver)' smile was grim ; 
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82. MY OLD SCHOOL {contimui) 


And those who worked and 
Were all the same to him. 


They all were objects of his wrath 
And targets of his fire ; 

For all would sometimes blxmder. 

And all would sometimes tire ; 

And the things we did zmd the things we didn’t 
Would stir the old man’s ire. 


And yet—and yet—I can’t forget 
The debt I owe to him ; 

’Twas only to the younger boys 
His face was wholly grim ; 

To those who knew him well his ways 
W^ere simply strict and prim. 


He merely to the faxilts of youth 
Was never weakly blind ; 

His features were a mask that hid 
A nature deeply kind ; 

His very captiousness concealed 
A cultivated mind. 


The love of learning in his soul 
Burned like a sacred flame ; 

And those who did not catch the glow 
Had but themselves to blame ; 

-\nd so to me he ne’er can be 
An unremembered name. 
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83- EXERCISE ON 82 

And though the builders of the 
place 

Had broken every rule, 

And though the trappings scarce 

were fit 

To educate a fool, 

’Twas all redeemed to me because 
The master was the school. 

83. EXERCISE ON 82 

A 

1. Melancholy means (glad, mad, sad). 

2. A drowsy sound makes a person feel (happy, sleepy, seedy). 

3. A pungent smell is (strong, sweet, offensive). 

4. The sawdust, which was put on the floor in order to save 

(wearing, brushing, washing) it, was frequently (removed, 
renewed, forgotten). 

5. The names on the desks were (written, cut) with a (pocket- 

knife, pen, pencil). 

6 . Fusty means (rusty, mouldy, dusty). 

7. Scandalously rusty means (extremely, hopelessly, disgracefully) 

rusty. 

8. A stack is a (cupboard, store, pile). 

g. Ashen grey is the colour of (the ash tree, ashes). 

10. To ht penitent is to be (sorry, pious, wicked). 

11. To chide is to (teach, find fault, punish). 

12. Decrepit means (dirty, worn out, very old). 

13. Maps designed to teach are (intended, used, required) to teach. 

14. Ire is (revenge, anger, malice). 

15- Captiousness means (fault- finding , impatience, pride). 

16. To conceal is to (keep, indicate, hide). 

17. To redeem is to save finm (an accident, a defect, folly). 

18. To say that the master was the school implies that the master 
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_ 84. INFINITIVES 

was (the most important part, the whole, the head) of 

the school. 

B 

1. Make a plan of the poem. 

2. Make a summary. 

3. ^Vrite an account of your own school which would comince 

Uncle Peter that schools have improved since he was a bov. 

Begin by making a plan. 

84. INFINITIVES 

^\^le^e an action is simply named, as it is in the dic¬ 
tionary, the tvord is a verb in the infinitive mood. It often, 
but not always, has the word to in front of it. For instance, 
the verb sing (or the verb to sing) is a general name for 
sing, sings, singest, singeth, sang, singing, and sung. These 
are all said to be forms or parts of the verb to sing. Simi¬ 
larly am, is, was, are, art, wast, were, be, being, been, are all 
parts of the same verb—^the verb to be. 

Infiniti\'es are used as nouns. Compare these sentences: 

( Algebra is difficult f I like algebra. 

I To skate is difficult [ I like to skate. 

In the first instance algebra and to skate are both nouns, 
and are both subjects of the verb is. In the second 
instance algebra and to skate are both nouns as before, and 
are both objects of the verb like. 

Infinitives are also used as parts of a verb-phrase, or a 
many-tvorded \'erb. For example, the last word in each 
of the following verbs is an infinitive : I shall skate ; I do 
skate ; I may skate ; I might skate ; I can skate ; I could 
skate ; I ought to skate ; I must skate ; I shall have to skate. 

Infinitives are used in other ways as well. E.g. a 
house to let ; a ball to play t\dth ; too good to be true. 
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_ 84- INFINITIVES [continued] 

Pick out the infinitives in the following : 

1. To err is human, to forgive divine. 

2. To be or not to be, that is the question. 

3. Please help me to carry this heavy basket. 

4. I do not wish to have more than my share. 

5. My dame will dance with you. 

6. Daddy’s gone a-hunting, to buy a little rabbit skin to wrap 

up little baby in. 

7. The little dog laughed to see such sport. 

8. The miller said he wouldn’t have her. 
g. She can churn and she can cook. 

10. Jack Sprat could eat no fat. 

11. I do like a nice mince pie. 

12. What makes you come so soon ? 

13. I shall not look upon his like again. 

14. I do not set my life at a pin’s fee. 

15. Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

16. Let me have men about me that are fat. 

17. I cannot tell what you and other men think of this life. 

18. Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

19. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

20. A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities. 

21. Thus one may see how the world wags. 

22. I saw a smith stand with his hammer. 

23. Nothing can we call our own but death. 

24. The rascal hath given me medicines to make me love him. 

25. I would give no man a reason on compulsion. 

26. Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? 

27. This sickness doth infect the very life-blood of our enterprise. 

28. I saw young Harry rise from the ground like feather’d 

Mercury. 

29. I could have better spared a better man. 

30. Let that suffice, most forcible Feeble. 

31. I thought upon one pair of English legs did march three 

Frenchmen. 
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85. A COUNTRY TO\\N[ 


Substitute 

svnomTns for the 

words in italics. 


ancient 

effort 

neighbouring 

scanty 

animals 

employed 

old-fashioned 

sight 

appeDation 

equipped 

period 

strange 

belieyed 

houses 

preserves 

stvle 

boards 

inside 

prominently 

sure 

charming 

keeps 

quarters 

tint 

delight 

land 

remains 

tiresome 

designated 

o 

majority 

rustics 

worried 





In aU parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland \\ill be 
found little countn* towns 
which are delightful relics of 
a past age. They belong to 
the days ^vhen the bulk of 
the people in these islands 
wtTQengaged, eitlier directly 
or indirectly, in cultiyatins: 

' ^ C 

the soil. Each of these little 
to\\ns \va5 a centre to an 
area of farms and small 
holdings^ where the homes 
were scattered and the 
population was sparse. It 
was the market to^^n—the 
place where the farmers 
brought for sale their live¬ 


stock. their yegetables, and their dair\^ produce. 

Eyen to-day a countrv’ town reiairts many of its old character- 
isucs. For it still ser\*es the surrounding \iUages and farms as a 
marketing centre, a social centre, and a business centre. The 
motorist finds it a litde troublesome. He is harassed by the nar^o^^* 
and crooked streets, and by the dij 05 culty of finding at the inn 


a ‘good garage for his car. 

The \'isitor to a country town finds in it much to interest and 
to charm him. The church is generally old and full of curious 




85. A COUN TRY TOWN {continued) _ 

monuments and inscriptions. The High Street is sometimes 
cobbled, and is as a rule lined with quaint old-world houses and 
shops. There is often a market square, which on market days 
presents a scene that cannot fail to strike the peasants as animated 
and exciting. However small the town is, it will boast a smithy 
and a saddler’s shop —relics of the times when the horse figured 

more in our lives thmi it does to-dsy. 

An interesting attempt to combine the charms of the old with 
the comforts of the new appears in the tea-shop which is almost 
certain to be found nowadays in a country town. The interior 
is decorated and JuTuished after the fashion of Elizabethan days 

_or what is supposed to be the fashion of Ehzabethan days. Dark 

oak beams run across the ceiling, and dark oak battens di\dde 
the wall into panels, which are generally distempered a yellow 
ochre colout. The tables and chairs are of oak and of an anti¬ 
quated design. Everything looks old, even if it isn’t ; everything 
except the waitresses and the food. And nearly ever>lhing 
eatable is labelled “ home-made.” There are home-made scones, 
home-made cakes, and home-made jam. Nor is the picture 
complete without honey and cream. Tea places of this kind 
generally go under some such name as Anne’s Pantry, Priscilla’s 
Tea Rooms, or Ye Olde Bun Shoppe. 

86. EXERCISE ON 85 

A 

1. WTiat remains after having escaped the destruction of time 

is called a (memento, relic, symbol). 

2. The ploughman is engaged (directly, indirectly), and the 

corn merchant (directly, indirectly), in cultivating the soil. 

3. The opposite of sparse is (plentiful, numerous, dense). 

4. A characteristic is a (quality, quantity, \drtue). 

5. At a social centre people meet together for (business, con¬ 

versation) and for (education, amusement, religion). 

6. A structure \vhich commemorates a person or an event is 

called a (cenotaph, pedestal, monument) and the writing 

on it is called an (inscription, epigram, epitaph). 
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7- Cobbles are rounded (stones, bricks, pieces of wood) used for 
paving streets. 

8. To be animated is to be full of (joy, rage, life). 

9. A saddler makes-. 

10. Distemper means here a kind of (disease, emotion, paint), 

11. Battens are strips of (iron, wood, leather). 

B 

1. \Vhich is the first periodic sentence in this piece of com¬ 

position ? 

2. Find two periodic sentences in the second paragraph. 

3. Write out all the proper nouns in the piece. 

4. Find four different prepositions in the first paragraph. 

C 

1. Make a plan of the piece. 

2. Make a precis. 

3. Describe any little coimtry town you hav^e visited. If you 

live in one you can write a fuller description. 

4. Give an account of any meal you hav^e taken at a tea-shop. 

Describe the room and the people as well as the food. 

87. TEST 8 
A 

1. He and (I, me) used to go to school together. 

2. (^Ve, us) two five in the same street. 

3. Jane would sometimes walk home with (we, us) two, 

4. You and (I, me) could easily beat (he, him) and (she, her) 

at tennis. 

5. The old gentleman gave my sister and (I, me) a box of choco¬ 

lates. 

6. In the sentence, “ I belong to the Band of Hope,’’ 

“ to ” is a preposition used with ^‘Band” ; 

“ of ” is a preposition used with “ Hope.” 

Describe in the same way all the prepositions in the following 
sentences : 

(a) ^^^len I go by myself for a walk into the woods I look 
out for any sign of animal life. 
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_ 87. TEST 8 {continued) ___ 

(b) On a tree by a river a little tomtit sang. 

(c) With a shake of his poor little head he replied. 

(rf) There is beauty in the bellow of the blast, 

There is grandeur in the growling of the gale. 

7. Point out what is absurd in the following : 

(a) Dear, dear ! See what I have done. I’ve put the 
door-key into the letter-box and I’ve forgotten to lock the 

door. j 

(A) An anxious man turned up at the local mortuary ana 

inquired about a missing friend. 

“ Has he any particular mark of identification ? the 

mortuary keeper asked. 

“ Well,” replied the inquirer, “ Bill was a bit deaf in the 
left ear.” 

B 

1. The roads committee has decided that (it, they) will not 

perrrut pedestrians to cross the main roads except at certain 
points, and (it, they) (has, have) decided to prosecute those 
who disobey the rule. 

2. The roads committee have decided that (it, they) will not per¬ 

mit pedestrians to cross the main roads except at certain 
points, and (it, they) (has, have) decided to prosecute those 
who disobey the rule. 

3. Change the following sentences from the active to the passive 

form: 

(a) Jane poked the fire. 

(b) David asked Joe to come and look at his drawing. 

(c) Uncle Peter read the paper in silence. 

{d) During the afternoon Mrs. Bargery made cakes, 
scones, and pastries. 

4. Join the following sentences by using who, which, or that. 

(a) At the door of the shop stood a man. He seemed to 
be the proprietor. 

{b) Last night I sat up late reading a book. Father had 
given it to me. 

(c) The rain did a lot of damage. It fell during the night. 
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87. TEST 8 {continued) 


5. Write out this story with all the superfluous words omitted. 

Dick was a small boy who was paying a visit at a house 
belonging to a friend of his mother’s. 

“ Dick/’ inquired his hostess kindly, “ don’t you like that 
cake ? ” She asked this becaxise she had noticed that he was 
not eating the piece on his plate. 

Having been well trained in habits of cotirtesy, he was a 
very polite boy. “ Oh, yes,” he politely said ; “Hike it— 
but not enough to eat it.” 


G 

1. Write a series of humorous rules for party-goers suitable for 

your school magazine. For example : Don’t go to the party 
La hob-nailed boots. It is not considered polite to take your 
coat off for a dance. 

2. Some people think boys and girls ought to be educated together 

in what is called a mixed or co-educational school. Others 
think they ought to be educated separately. Which s\^tem 
do you prefer ? Give as many reasons as possible for your 
choice. 

3. Relate the funniest story you know. 

4. Have you ever read a book which you afterwards thought \vzs 
not worth reading ? If so, wxite down your objections to 

the book. 

5. The illustration shows 
the Bishop’s Palace 
at Wells. It is one 
of the few remain¬ 
ing buildings in 
England \vhich 
still have a dra^v- 
bridge and a 
moat. Explain 

the use of the drawbridge and the moat, and say why they 
have become so rare. 
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88 . HENRY AT SCHOOL 



Henry’s favourite school»subject was handicraft. When 
jjc was in the ^^oodwork room time fle^v so fast that the end 
of the session would come before he was aware of it; and 
instead of rushing wildly into the playground at the 
moment of release, as he did on ordinary occasions, he 
always wanted to stay behind to finish the piece of work 
on which he was engaged. 

His next favourite subject was geometry. Shapes in¬ 
terested bim. When he was quite a httle boy he loved 
to fiddle about with match-sticks and arrange 
them in the form of triangles, squares, 
polygons, and other geometrical figures. And 
in course of time he acquired a large collec¬ 
tion of geometrical puzzles. This was one 
of them. A landowner possessed a large 
square field, one-quarter of which he kept for his own 
house 3ind garden. That part is indicated in the accom¬ 
panying diagram by shading. The rest of the land—^the 
part left blank in the diagram—^he wished to let to four 
builders so that each of them might have a piece of land 
of precisely the same shape and precisely the same size. 
How did he manage it ? 

Henry’s teacher, Mr. Brown, used to give his class a 
weekly lesson in geometry. Mr. Brown was a big man, 
and he liked big things. In front of the class he had a big 
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88. HENRY AT SCHOOL {continued) 

blackboard, and he made it a rule that the figures which 
appeared upon it were to be large and bold. He never 
drew small figures himself, and he never allowed the boys 
to do so. 

One day he proposed to give a lesson on the properties 
of the circle. He began by Ccdling Henry out to draw a 
circle on the blackboard. Forgetting for a moment the 
master's peculiar \iews, Henry drew in the middle of the 
board a small circle about three inches in diameter. 

“ Do you call that a circle, Bargery ? ” asked Mr. 
Bro^\•n sternly. 

“ Xo, sir,” said Henry, “ that’s only the centre.” And 
with a \\'ide sweep of the arm he drew’ a circle almost as 
large as the blackboard itself. 

89. EXERCISE ON 88 

A 

1. Session means a sitting. In reference to schools session usually 

means (half a day, a day, a week). In reference to Parlia¬ 
ment, the Law Courts, or a Coimty Covmcil, it means 
roughly the same as a school (holiday, term, year). 

2. To release is to (soothe, set free, drive out). 

3. A polygon is a plane figure with-sides. 

4. The properties of a circle are its (qualifies, measurements, shape). 

B 

1. .\nalyse the first sentence into its Uvo principal parts. 

2. \Vrite out all the verbs in the first paragraph. 

3. Solve Henry’s puzzle. 

4. Make a plan of the story. 

Make a precis. . 

6. Describe any interesting incident that occurred m your own 

classroom. 
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SELINA 
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By Jane Bargery 

I opened a half-forgotten drawer 
/\nd started in surprise 

To see Selina looking up 
^Vith sad, reproachful eyes ; 

For she so fair who now lay there 
Was once my fondest prize. 

She was the oldest of my dolls, 

And none so dear as she. 

I held her first within my arms 
^V^len I w'as only three. 

And oh, that I could say to you 
How much she was to me ! 

I loved her w ith an ardent love, 

I nursed her night and day, 

I longed for her and yearned for her 
Far more than I can say. 
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90* SELINA {continued) 

I could not be quite happy when 
Selina was away. 

And oh, the trouble that I took 
To keep her neat and clean, 

To tend on her and fend for her 
And treat her like a queen ! 

And not a day there passed away 
^^’hen she ^vas never seen. 

And now for nearly half a year 
I had not seen her face. 

Of all my burning love for her 
There scarce remained a trace. 

Oh, Jane, my dear, I sadly fear 
You’ve fallen far from grace ! 

I found some comfort in the thought 

o 

That I was tw’elve years old ; 

That little duties, Httle cares 
Had grown a himdredfold ; 

And that my love for li\'ing things 
At least had not gro\Nn cold. 

91. EXERCISE ON 90 

A 

1. To reproach is to (attack, blame, hate). 

2. Ardent love is (burning, gentle, fierce) love. 

3. 'To yearn for somebody is to (love, care for, long for) him. 

4. To fend for somebody is to (fight, provide, work) for him. 

5. To fall from pace is to cease to be (happy, good, kind). 
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_ 92. WHO, WHICH, AND THAT _ 

B 

1. Make a plan of the poem. 

2. Make a summary. 

3. The following is in the same metre as Selina. Write it in verse 

form : 

At night he heard the lion roar, and the hyaena scream; 
and the river-horse as he crushed the reeds beside some 
hidden stream ; and it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
through the triumph of his dream. 

4. If you are a girl, try to write a poem about your dolls. 

5. A fiiend writes to ask, “ What do you do with your old toys ? ” 

Write a reply. 


92. WHO, WHICH, AND THAT 

Read the introduction to Lesson 81, then join each of the 
following pairs of sentences by using who^ whichy or that : 

1. The cave was known only to the exile's friends. The exile 

hid in it during the day. (Use in which.) 

2. In walked a little girl. Her hair himg in ringlets on each 

side of her head. (Use whose.) 

3. Water cannot be gathered up again. It is spilt on the 

ground. (Use that.) 

4. Some aherwards became his bitterest enemies. They once 

liked him. 


5. William the Conqueror spoke a language known as Norman 

French. He had spent most of his life in Normandy. 

6. The lion is neither the largest nor the strongest animal in 

the forest. The lion is regarded as the king of beasts. 
(Use which.) 


7- The bright part of the moon receives its 
light from the sun. It is the only 
part that can be clearly seen by us. 

8. The acacia tree forms a pleasant con¬ 
trast to the plane tree. Its leaves 
are small and delicate. 
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93- ABSURDITIES 



Explain Nvhat is foolish or absurd in the follotsing : 

" No more fresh eggs, thank you,” said the shopkeeper. 

\Ve’ve enough fresh eggs in stock to last us six months.'* 
Boy : Ho^v much are your eggs, mister ? 

Shopkeeper t Xew-laid three and six a dozen j cracked, one 

and nine a dozen. 

Boy : Right ! Crack me a dozen. 

I wish the man would come and put my electric bell in order, 
l*\'e \\Tiitcn to him twice, and all he has done so far is to 
write back to say that he has lost my address and ^^ill I please 

send it on. 

Tlie sexton of Little Pursley was talking to a visitor who was 

a liCaldi crank. ^ 

Yes, sir,'' said he, “ things are improving considerably. 

^\■e ha\ e had ten fewer deaths in the Nallage this year than 

" That is most interesting, said tire crank. Ten • 
Wf.uld vou nrind giving me their names and addresses. 
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93 - ABSU RDITIES {continued) __ 

5. “ Madam,” said Daniel Webster to his hostess, “ permit rne to 

assure you that I sometimes eat more than at other times, 

but never less.” 

6. Maid : “ Mr. Tilson caUed about his account this morning, 

sir.” 

“ And you told him that I’d just left for California ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, and that you wouldn’t be back till late this 

evening.” 

7. A mother said to her boy who had been troublesome, “ I just 

wish your father was at home some evening to see how you 
behave when he is out.” 

8. The house^vife bragged that she always rose early and had 

every bed in the house made before anybody else was up. 

Q. “ I have always noticed,” obser\'ed the old gentleman, “ that if 
I do not die in March I am all right for the rest of the year.” 

94, SINGULAR PRONOUNS 

The following pronouns are always singular : Each, 
everyone, everybody, nobody, anyone, anybody. 

1. Each in (his, their) narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

2. Nobody (care, cares) for me. 

3. Everybody (like, likes) to have (his, her, their) feelings con¬ 

sidered. 

4. There are certain things which everyone ought to do for 

(himself, herself, themselves). 

5. Each of them went (his, their) own way. 

6. This would be a sad world if everybody looked after (himself, 

themselves) and nobody cared for (his, their) neighbours. 

7. Each of the fixed stars w'e see in the sky (is, are) in (itself, 

themselves) (a sun, suns). 

8. Anybody can do this if (he, they) will take enough trouble. 

9. If anyone (ask, asks) you where you are going, don’t tell (him. 

them). 


F*I,S.F. m—J1 
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95 - ACTING CHAIL\DES 


ll tirr-r V T^-- -VV .I_ ' 



It %vas not often that the Barger\' children were imited 
out for the evening ; but it sometimes happened. It 
happened when there was any sort of festivity at the 
Willetts’, who were friends and neighbours of the Bargeiys. 

One memorable evening they played charades, a game 
in ^\•hich the company is di\ided into t^vo groups—actors 
and audience. The actors that took the first turn consisted 
of Henr\' Barger)’, who agreed to act as stage manager for 
the group, Jane Barger)’, Da\id Barger)’, and little Jocelyn 
\\'illett, Jack ^Villett’s younger brother. They had to go 
out of the room, put their heads together, and select a 
word of two syllables. This word had to be acted out in 
three litde scenes in front of the rest of the company. The 
first scene was to represent the first syllable of the word, 
the second scene the second syllable, and the third scene 
the Nvhole word. The audience had then to guess the 
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95. ACTING CHARADES {continued) _ 

word. It was a rule of the game that in each scene the 
clue-word had to be actually uttered. 

Scene I. [After an absence of five minutes the children entered the 
room for the first scene. The three boys played leap-frog 
while Jane stood by as a sort of umpire.\ 

Jane : David, you mustn’t avoid Henry. 

David : His hump is too high for me. 

Jane : Henry, put your back down. 

Henry ; If you interfere with me you will put my back 

up instead of down. 

Omnes : Ha ! ha ! ha ! [Exeunt.^ 

Scene II. [The audience had not only to wait a long time for this 
scene, but had to sit in a corner, huddled up and shut off by a 
screen. What the audience saw when the screen was removed 
is shown in the picture at the beginning of this story. The 
view represented a hospital ward. Jane was a nurse, 
Jocelyn was a doctor, Henry and David were patients.^ 

Jane : This way, please, doctor. The patients are in 
this ward. 

Jocelyn : A slight accident, I see. 

Henry [excitedly) : A slight accident indeed ! A terrible 
smash-up, doctor. And all the other fellow’s fault. My 
chauffeiu' here [indicating David) is a very careful driver. 
He was driving me slowly along in my Rolls-Royce when 
suddenly . . . 

Jane : There, there ! Please don’t excite yourself, sir. 

Just let the doctor examine your injuries. 

Jocelyn : I see somebody has been rendering first aid ; 
and doing it very weh, too. 

Jane [demurely) ; You see, sir, I was once a girl guide. 
Jocelyn [removing the bandages and examining the wounds) : 
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There's nothing much the matter with them ; they’ll soon 
get well again. All they need is careful nursing and plain 
nourishing food. 

Henry ; Xot plain, doctor, not plain ! [Exeunt.] 


Scene III. [A schoolroom, icith Henry as schoolmaster, Jane 
and joctdyn as pupils, and Dai id as a dunce.] 

Henry holding a cane and addressing Daiid) ; A bov who 
is as back^vard in his histon.- as you are. mv lad. needs this 


sort of remedy brandishing the cane 

s V O 


\ 


David : I don't like solid medicine ; I hke it out of a 
bottle. 

Henry : It’s not a question of what you like or don’t 
like. I have to cure vou of vour bad memorw You foreet 

* * 4 O 

because you are lazy. You forget your dates, you forget 
vour kings, you forget your battles. Such lapses I cannot 
fortret—nor forgive. [The cane comes dozen, but Daiid 
dodges and avoids the bloiv. Exeunt. 

The audience applauded the aedng, and then tried to 
euess the tvord. The first three guesses were forget, forgive, 
and history —all wrong. It was Mrs. Jarvis who guessed 
the right ^\•ord, ^\■hich ^s•as-. 
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96. EXERCISE OX 95 

'WTat do the Latin tvords emnes and exeunt mean ? 

Find from the dictionaiv' the meanings of the folloMng words 
and phrases, and tvrite sentences containing them : festitiw, 
memorable, ward, applaud, first aid, to put one's back up. 
Make a' a plan and - b) a precis of this stoiv'. 

Write a somewhat similar account of any charades in which 

vou ha\‘e taken part. 

Make a list of half a dozen words suitable as key-words for 
acting charades. 
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WINDMILLS 



The part of the windmill which 
the wind turns is called the wittd^ 

wheel. 

The arms of the windmill are 

called varies^ sails^ or sweeps. 

The shaft on which the wind- 
wheel turns is called the wind-shaft 
or the axle-tree. 

Substitute synonyms for the 
words in italics in the description 



given below, 
alters 

erected 

propelled 

supplanted 

axle-tree 

formed 

rotate 

times 

becoming 

furnished 

shaft 

trenches 

circular 

inconstant 

soil 

useful 

constructed 

out-of-date 

sorts 

vanes 

designated 

possesses 

strength 

want 


The wind has proved a valuable friend to man. It has supplied 
him with power. It has driven the sails of ships and it has 
driven the sails of windmills. But it has the great drawback of 
being capricious. In periods of calm the ship stands still, and the 
windmill is idle. Because of man’s lack of control over Xht force 

and direction of the wind sailing 
ships and windmills are becoming 
obsolete. The wind is being 
superseded by steam, petrol, and 
electricity. Of the thousands 
of windmills that have been built 
in England less than 200 are 
left in good working order ; and 
these are getting fewer year by 
year. 

The wind-wheel must face the 
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97 - WIND MILLS [continued) 


wind ; and as the direction of the wind changes , 
the position of the wind-wheel must change 
too. So either the whole mill must be able to 
turn horizontally, or that portion of it w^hich 
contains the wind-shaft ; that is, the top portion 
or the roof. If the mill itself turns, it must 
ha\'e a vertical axis or post on which to rotate 
and is for this reason called a Post Mill. 
Some post mills stand on open trestles, othen 
on a round house. 

Mills in which only the roof moves are of 
two One is called a Smock MiU. It is built mainlv of 

\s'ood, it has a roof shaped like half a cylinder, and it usually 
has a stage or landing some distance from the ground. The other 
kind, called a Tower Mill, is more sohdly built. The main 



structure is made of stone or brick, and the top W'hich moves is 
like a dome and is called a cupola. 

Some windmills are used for grinding com ; others are used 
tor draining the land by pumping water out of the ditches. 


98. EXERCISE OX 97 

1. Capricious means guided by (reason, 

whim, passion) and is derived from 
a Latin word which means a (sheep, 
donkey, goat). 

2. Make a plan of the composition. 

3. Make a precis. 

4. If tliere is a windmill near your home, 

go to see it, sketch it, find out its 

historv. and wxite an account of it suitable for the school 

* 

magazine. 

5. If there is no windmill near, but there is a watermill, deal with 

the watermill instead, 
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Look at these t\vo sentences : 
I finished the book. 


I went to bed. 

I can join them in three ways : 

i. I finished the book and I went to bed. 

I finished the book and went to bed. 

I finished the book ; then I went to bed. 

I had finished the book ; so I went to bed. 

ii. WTien I had finished the book I went to bed. 

I went to bed when I had finished the book. 

in ■ Having finished the book, I went to bed. 

The first way is that of co-ovdiTUition i both clauses are 
of the same rank. The chief co-ordinating conjunctions 

are : and, but, or, nor, for, so, and then. 

The second way is that of subordination ; one clause is 

made dependent on the other. The chief subordinating 
conjunctions are i as, that, if, when, because, before, after, 
until, and although. The relative pronouns {who, which, 
and that) also serve as subordinating conjunctions. 

The third method is participial ; a participle ending 


in -ing is used. 

WTien using the subordinate 
method, it is better to put the 
subordinate clause first—the clause 
beginning wath when, if, etc. 

Combine each of the follo\^'i^g 
pairs of sentences in the three ways 
described above. 

1. I had no monev for a bus. 

4 

I walked all the way home. 

2 . I was not a member of the club. 

I did not take part in the match. 




__100 . TEST 9 

3. The spot was in every way desirable. 

^Ve decided to camp there. 

4. John wished to complete the task. 

He worked at it till ten o’clock at night. 

5* The captain saw’^ the fog getting denser. 

He reduced the speed of the ship. 

6. Henr)- received the largest number of votes. 
He w'as elected prefect. 


100. TEST 9 

A 

1. Pick out the subjects of the following sentences : 

(fl) There is a strange magic in this love of ours. 

(b) Have you forgotten the friend of your youth ? 

(c) It is best to speak plainly. 

{d) Brightly' dawms our w'edding day. 

(e) Let us dry' the ready tear. 

2. rite out the following sentences, using pronotms instead of the 
nouns in italics : 

(a) Tom promised Tom's sister that Tom w'ould take 
Tom's sister to the Zoo. 

(b) Said Tom to Mary% Tom thinks that Tom and Mary 
had better go by bus. Mary should bring Mary's mackin¬ 
tosh with Mary. Tom will carry the mackintosh for Mary." 

(r) The speaker assured the speaker's hearers that the 
speaker would look after the hearers' interests. 

3. Explain the absurdity' of these remarks. 

[a) “ It’s disgraceful the way some people w'aste time,” 
remarked Mrs. Harris. “ I’ve been w'atching those two 
women opposite for over an hour, and they’ve been gossiping 
all that time.” 

(b) “ How' could he know' it w'as me ? ” asked the prisoner 
charged with burglary'. “ He had his head under the 
bedclothes the tvhole time.” 
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100. TEST 9 {continued) 



1. Pick out the infinitives in the following : 

(a) My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

{b) I had rather have a fool to make me merry, than 
experience to make me sad. 

2 . Each of the boys read in (his, their) turn. 

3. Everybody (like, likes) to have (his, her, their) own way. 

4. (This, these) sort of (thing, things) (do, does) not suit me. 

5. Anybody who (want, wants) a programme can get it without 

leaving (his, their) seat. 

6. What is defective in this definition ? 

A clock is an instrument for telling the time. 

7. Try to explain what is meant by these lines : 

Two men look out through the same bars : 

One sees the mud, and one the stars. 

C 

1. If you possess a cat or a dog, describe its peculiarities and 

relate a story about it, 

2. Who is your favourite hero or heroine in history? Give 

reasons for your admiration. 

3. If a picture at a picture gallery has interested you much, 

describe the picture and say something about the artist. 

4. Write a letter inviting a friend who lives far away to spend a 

week with you, and teU him what 
you intend to do by way of giving 
him a good time. 

5. If you have witnessed a good play 

at your school, write a notice of it 
suitable to appear in the local 
newspaper. 

6. Give the substance of any public 

speech you have ever heard. 

7. Describe the best doll you ever 

possessed. 




I o I. FIRESIDE TALES 

Uncle Peter never called at the Bargerys’ without being 
greeted with a shout of welcome from the children. If it 
happened to be a winter evening, he would be dragged to a 
comfortable seat near the sitting-room fire and would be 
bombarded ^\ith requests for a stor>\ 

One bleak night in December, w'hen the snow w^as on 
the ground and the wind howied dismally in the chimney. 
Uncle Peter was seated in his favourite comer, with the 
eager faces of the four Bargery children turned towards 
him. 

“ Tell us a stor\' about wolves,” cried Henrv. 

“ Or about a bear,” said Da\id. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Uncle, “ I read a good bear 
stor\' yesterday. It ^\■as in a book called The Story of San 
Michele —a charming book, but written for grown-ups, not 
for little children. The author. Axel Munthe, is a S^vedish 
doctor, ^\■ho is a great lover of animak.” 

“ Tell us the bear stor\’,” cried the children. 

" 'Well, here it is,” * said 
Uncle Peter. “ There was 
once a ladv who lived in an 
old manor-house on the 
border of a big forest, high 
up in the North. This lady 
had a pet bear she was veiv' 
fond of. He had been found 
in the forest half-dead with 
hunger, so small and help¬ 
less that he had to be 

* The storv i> erl\'en here in an 
abridged form, and h included dirough 
the courtesv of Nlr, Jolin ^Iurra\ and 
Dr. Axel Munthc. 




lOi. FIR ESIDE TALES {continuei) _ 

brought up on the bottle by the lady and her old cook. 
This was several years ago, and now he had grown up 
to be a big bear, so big and strong that he could have 
slain a cow and carried it away between his two paws 
if he had wanted to. But he did not want to, for he 
was the most amiable bear in the world. He would 
not dream of harming anybody, man or beast. The 
children used to ride on his back and had more than once 
been found asleep in his kennel between his two paws. 
The three Lapland dogs loved to play all sorts of games 
with him, pull his ears and his stump of a tail, and tease 
him in every way. But he did not mind it in the least. 

He had never tasted meat. He ate the same food as the 
dogs, and often out of the same plate—bread, porridge, 
potatoes, carrots, turnips. He had a fine appetite. What 
he liked best of all was fruit, and honey. He had once 
interfered with the bee-hives, and had been punished for 
this by being put on the chain for two days ; and he had 
never done it again. Otherwise he was never chained up 
except at night, and on Simdays, when his mistress went to 
spend the afternoon with her married sister who lived in a 
solitary house on the other side of the mountain-lake, a 
good hour’s walk through the dense forest. It was not 
supposed to be good for him to wander about in the forest 
with all its temptations. He knew quite well what it 
meant when his mistress put him on the chain on Sundays, 
with a fiiendly tap on his head and the promise of an 
apple on her return if he had been good during her absence. 
He was sorry but resigned, like a good dog when his mistress 
tells him that he cannot come with her for a walk. 

One Sunday, when the lady had chained him up as 
usual and was about half-way through the forest, she 
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_101 . FIRESIDE TALES (continued) 

suddenly thought she heard the cracking of a tree-branch 
on the \vinding footpath behind her. She looked back 
and was horrified to see the bear coming along full-speed. 
In a minute he had joined her, panting and sniffing, to 
take up his usual place, dog fashion, at her heels. The 
lady was ver)" angry. She was already late for luncheon ; 
so there ^^'as no time to take him back home. She did not 
want him to come with her; and it was, besides, very 
naughty of him to have disobeyed her and broken away 
from his chain. She ordered him to go back at once, 
menacing him with her parasol. He stopped a moment 
and looked at her with his cunning eyes ; but he did not 
\vant to go back, and kept on sniffing at her. WTien the 
lady saw' that he had even lost his new collar, she got still 
more angry, and hit him on the nose with her parasol so 
hard that it broke in tw'o. He stopped again, shook his 
head, and opened his big mouth several times as if he 
^vanted to say something. Then he turned round and 
began to shuffle back the ^v■ay he had come, stopping now 
and then to look at the lady, till at last she lost sight 

of liim. 

^Vhen the lady came home in the evening, he was sitting 
in his usual place outside the kennel looking very sorry for 
himself. The lady was still very angry, and went up to 
him and began to scold him most severely. She said he 
would have no apple and no supper, and that he wnuld 
have to be chained up for tw'o da>'s as weU. The old 
cook, %vho loved the bear as if he had been her son, rushed 

out of the kitchen very angry': 

‘ \\ hat are you scolding him for, missus ? said the 

cook. ‘ He has been as good as gold the whole day, bless 

him ! He has been sitting here quite still on his haunches 
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FIRESIDE TALES {continued) 


as meek as an angel, looking the whole time towards the 
gate for you to come back.’ 

It was another bear.” 

During the telling of this story the children had a look 
of tense interest on their faces, and when the last sentence 
was uttered they drew a deep breath. 

“ That was a beautiful story,” sziid Jane. 

“ The lady would not have been so brave in the forest,” 
said Henry, “ if she had known that it was not her own 
bear.” 

“ Perhaps it was her fearlessness that saved her,” said 
Uncle Peter. 

“ Now tell us a ghost story,” requested Phyllis. 

“ A shuddery one,” said Henry. 

“ But not too shuddery,” interposed Jane. 

“ Well, have you ever heard of Grimshaw’s ghost ? ” 
asked Uncle Peter. 

“ No, never,” was the reply. 

“ Grimshaw, you must know, was a hard-headed 
stock-broker-” 

“ And hard-boiled,” suggested Henry. 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Peter, “ and hard-bitten too. And 
he didn’t believe in ghosts.” 

“ But he was 2ifraid of them, just the same, wasn’t he ? ” 
said David. 

“ No, he was not afraid of them—at least he said he 
wasn’t. One day he happened to be a guest at an old and 
large co^try house. On the first evening after his arrival 
the talk in the drawing-room turned to haunted rooms, and 
his host remarked that there was in his own house a room 
which had the reputation of being haunted. The rumour 
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loi. FIRESIDE TALES [continued] 



was that anybody who slept in the room ^^•ould be 
a^vakened in the middle of the night and would see hands 
hovering about in the air. 

‘ \\Tiat rubbish ! ’ Grimsha%v rudely exclaimed. 

‘ Rubbish or not,’ replied his host, ‘ nobody has dared 

to sleep in the room for the last fifty" years.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Grimshaw, ‘ I’ll dare to sleep in it this 
very- night ; that is if you \\'iU give me a weU-aired bed, 
and let me have a loaded revolver by ray bedside.’ 

This ^vas readily agreed to, and arrangements were 
made for Grimshaw to sleep in the haunted room. He 
j-grired before midnight and was soon fast asleep. About 
tis o o’clock in the morning he awoke with an uncomfort¬ 
able feeling that something was going on in the room. 
And. sure enough, in the faint moonhght which struggled 
through the window he could see dim shadowy hands 

flitting over the foot of his bed. 

‘ WTio’s there ? ’ he shouted. 
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102 . EXERCISE ON loi 


There was no reply. 

He pointed his revolver towards the spectral hands 
and said, ‘ If you don’t speak by the time I say “ three,” 

rU fire.’ 

Still no reply. 

‘ One—two—^three ! ’ He fired. 

And that is how Grimshaw came to lose his big toe.” 

102. EXERCISE ON loi 

A 

1. To bombard is to (blow up, hit hard, attack persistently). 

2. A bleak night is a (dark, chilly, stormy) night. 

3. The term marwr comes to us from (Roman, Saxon, feudal) 

days, and refers to a piece of (forest, land) occupied by the 
(chief, lord, baron). 

4. To be amiable is to be (lovable, willing, helpful). 

5. Lapland is a stretch of coimtry in the far (north, east, south) 

of Europe. 

6. The bear did not eat meat and was therefore a-. 

7. A solitary house stands (high up, by itself, in a row). 

8. To menace is to (hit, threaten, scold). 

9. Tense as an adjective means (great, wonderful, stretched tight). 

10. Hard-headed^ hard-boiled^ and hard-bitten mean much the same 

as (stupid, hard and tough, battered). 

11. Spectral hands are ( thin , weird, ghost-like). 

B 

1. Make a plan of (a) the bear story, and (A) the story of 

Grimshaw’s ghost. 

2. Write a precis of each. 

3. Tell any other story you know about bears or wolves. Don’t 

tell the story of the Three Bears, for everybody knows that. 

4. If you know a good dog story, tell it. 

5. The second story ends with a surprise. Tell another story 

with an unexpected ending, 
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Biiti-li speak ilie sura 
tliei-c are a few sHuht diiiVursa 
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commonest of them. Rcwvnc Oa^ 
sentences tliat Id! low, ^ubstiiutine 
for the ^vo^ds in italiu^ iliC cvalwi- 
lent British words. 


iiaeudu 


American 

British 

Anurican 

DiitiAn 

automobile. 

..motor car 

help. 

help to 

candv. 

..sweets 

homelv. 

plain 

checkers. 

..draughts 

mail. 

.post 

clerk. 

..shop assistant 

railwav car. 

.railway 

cracker. 

..biscuit 


carriage 

depot. 

...railwav station 

side-walk. 

pavement 

elevator. 

..hft 

stenographer... 

.shorthand 

fall. 

...autumn 


typist 

gotten. 

•.get 

store. 

.shop 

help. 

...sen'ant 

Street car. 

tramcar 

I. In die streets of New York u 

litomobiles \s‘liiz bv 

at such a ra 


that one has to be ver)' careful when stepping off die j;jV- 
ualk to £:ct into a stnet car. 

2. Priscilla called at a store to huy candy and 

crackers. She asked the clerk to serve 
her quicklvj as she had to meet a friend 
at the depot. 

3, In the large stores the elezators are in 

constant use. They help die customers 
reach the upper floors \ffthout delay 
or fatigue. 
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_ 104. JOINING SENTENCES __ 

4. Mr. Silas P. Tomlins intends to visit England in the/a//, and 

to bring his automobile and his stenographer with him. 

5. It is more difficult in America than it is in England to get a 

good domestic help, 

6. Those who travel long distances by rail sleep in the cars, 

y. You may order things by maiL Send the fcm a cheque and 

your goods will be mailed to you. 

8. He occasionally played a game of checkers with his brother, 
but as he had gotten out of practice he generally lost, 
g. Homely people often have very charming manners. 

104. JOINING SENTENCES 

Read again the introduction to Lesson 99, then com¬ 
bine each of the following pairs of sentences in the three 
ways described : 

1. The house was surrounded by very high trees. 

The rooms, were vmusuaUy dark. 

2. He looked up at the windows of the top storey. 

He saw a most extraordinary sight. 

3. The King was over eighty years of age. 

He was relieved of many of his duties. 

4. Mabel foimd Latin very difficult. 

She asked to be allowed to take some other language instead. 

5. Everything in the dairy was kept scrupulously clean. 

The milk supplied from it was pure and wholesome. 

6. We reached the river. 

We foimd that it was too wide to jump across and too deep 
to wade across. (Use On reaching,) 

7. The party of scouts had no matches. 

They were imable to light a bonfire. 

8. The climbers reached the highest peak. 

They obtained a view of a large expanse of country. 
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105. WATER COLOURS 



When I rush home from school at the close of the day, 
*\nd there's nothing to \vork at and nothing to play, 
The first thing I do is to search for the bag 
That holds all my brushes, my paints, and some rag. 

My old box of paints is a constant dehght, 

Though it's not very clean and it’s not very bright, 
But the colours it holds when on paper they’re spread 
Are gloriously glowing with amber and red. 

There’s umber and ochre and emerald green, 

Sienna, viridian, and ultramarine. 

V * 

There is Chinese white (in tube and in cake) 

With cobalt and cadmium and crimson lake. 

When the paper is mounted or strained on a board 
And the brush is as good as my purse can afford , 
\\'hen a drawing is outlined with scrupulous care 
.And tire box is just here and the water just there , 


Then I dip my brush in a pool of paint 
And I colour the drawing with due restraint, 
.And if ivater and pigment and patience abound, 
Magnificent washes go floating around. 

1/8 


_ io6. EXERCISE ON 105 _ 

And oh, for the joy of beholding each colour 
Go mingling with Others both brighter and duller ; 
When all of them sparkle in gleam and in gloom, 
And keep in their places and dry with a bloom ! 

So here’s to the paint-box and here’s to the brush 
(But not to the washes that run with a rush), 

And here’s to the colours that in them are seen. 
Gamboge and vermilion and ultramarine. 


106. EXERCISE ON 105 

A 

1. Classify the following colours as yellow, brown, red, blue, and 

green : umber, ochre, viridian, cobalt, cadmium, crimson 
lake, gamboge, vermilion, ultramarine. 

2. Water-colour paper is mounted when it is (laid, pasted) on card¬ 

board. It is either mounted or stretched to prevent it from 
(moving, cockling, fading). 

3. A wet expanse of paint on the paper is called a (wash, pig¬ 

ment, lotion). 

4. A pigment is a (brush, paint, mixture). 

5. A gleam is bright, but gloom is-. 

6. The surfaces of grapes and plums have a peculiar (tint, texture, 

bloom). 

B 

1. Indicate the metre of the first stanza. 

2. Make a plan of it. 

3. Make a summary. 

4. If you have a paint-box, describe it so that the reader may be 

able to make a picture of it from your description. 

5. Try to compose a few verses about painting. 
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107. LIKE 


Like is an adjective governing an old case called the 
dative, ^^■hich has no\\' the same form as the objective. 

Points to Remember : 

Like is followed by a noun (or pronoun) in the objective 
case. 

It cannot be used as a conjunction. 

It cannot therefore be followed by a sentence. 

Don’t use do after like. 

Wrong : Hold the bat like I do. 

Right: Hold the bat like me. 

Right: Hold the bat as I do. 

In fiUing up the following blanks, use like wherever it is 
possible, ^\’here it is not possible, use as. 

1 . I Mish I could sing-you. 

2. I I could swim-you do. 

3. Her feet beneath her petticoat 

-little mice stole in and out. 

4. Jane wore her hair just-her sister Phyllis did. 

5. He speaks now-I spoke thirty' years ago. 

6. She sat-patience on a momunent 

Smiling at grief. 

T. -he thinketh in his heart so is he. 

8. -his father, he was tall and thin. 

9. He che^s'3 his food-a rabbit does. 

10. Pope.-many other poets, borrowed from the ancients. 

11 ^ Pope’ borrowed ’ from the ancients,- many other poets 

had done before him. 

12. There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion-an angel sings. . . 

13. The word like, although originally an adjective, is now used 

much-a preposition. 

14. We use the word /:Av just-we use a preposiuon, but never 

-we use a conjunction. 
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io8. HENRY READS A PAPER 




One day Henry’s teacher told his boys that he was going 
to try a new kind of composition. Each week he would 
ask one boy to read a paper to the class on any subject the 
boy liked, so long as it was not absurdly unsuitable. A 
fortnight would be allowed for preparing the paper. He 
chose Henry as the first reader, and Henry chose Cricket 

as his subject. 

When Henry began to think about the task he had under¬ 
taken, he found that it was not so easy as he had believed. 
He wanted to tell the boys something about cricket which 
would really interest them—^something which they did not 
know before and would be glad to hear about. But as 
they knew as much about it as he did, he realized that he 
would have to gain some fresh knowledge from people and 
from books. 

He first tried the Encyclopadia Britannica. But he found 
the article on Cricket long, difficult, and, to speak frankly, a 
little dull. It told him many things which he did not 
understand, and many other things which he did not want 
to know. However, he gleaned from it a few interesting 
facts. Then he read one or two books on Cricket, and had 
a few talks with his father. His father, somewhat to 
Henry’s surprise, was able to tell him more about W. G. 
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io 8 . HENRY READS A PAPER {continued) 


Grace and SpoflForth and other cricket celebrities than the 
books he had read. 

Then he got together some pictures which he could 
hang up in front of the class to illustrate his remarks. 

These he felt sure ^vould interest the boys. 

* 

Finally, \\ith a little help from Uncle Peter, he wTOte his 
paper ; and on the appointed day he read it to the class. 
Let us take a peep at his manuscript. It began like this : 

Cricket', 


Tkc^ OCkHlC/ erf CiricMti/ id 

tH IririkjUtUC' d€0tu> to Puwc Un/ Smtiv 

EcidV of EH^UuuCt fdjiiecuiiiu 

lud IcftUrafV' tfw NoyUx/ and/ SnUk/ Voutnd 


and/ caUM/ ikt' Weald/. 


IshacUii/ i^cald, oh/Uu/ map/ cf 


Then it continued thus : 

Cricket was played by boys long before it was played by 
men. There is a record of cricket being played by the 
boys of the free school at Guildford as early as 155®* 
the first men’s cricket match of which we have any record 
took place on Clapham Common 150 years later. (Clap- 
ham Common, which is now in London, w’as then outside 

London.) 

It is believed that cricket as we now know it grew out of 
the games played many, many years ago by the men of 
Kent and Surrey who worked as w^oodcutters in the 
valleys or as shepherds on the Downs. The woodcutten 
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io8. HENRY READS A PAPER (continued) 

business was to cut down trees to make ships for the Cinque 
Ports. The stumps that were left made excellent wickets, 
and some of the unused branches could easily be shaped 
into bats. Even to-day the uprights that form the wicket 

are called “ stumps.” 

But why is it called a “ wicket ” ? That name came 
from the shepherds. They had no stumps of trees to use 
as targets for the ball; they had to use the hurdle which 
formed a gateway to the sheepfold. A small gate of this 
kind is sometimes called a “ wicket.” The wicket which 
the shepherds and their children used in playing cricket 
was very simple. It consisted of two upright rods, with 
nnother rod resting horizontally on top. (Show picture.) 
Sometimes the wicket was wider than it was high. An old 
writer at the beginning of the eighteenth century describes 
it as being one foot high and two feet wide. The ball had 
to be “ popped ” into the hole between the uprights. This 

is perhaps the origin of the 
term “ popping crease.” 

The wicket, however, had 
no fixed size or shape. Nor 
indeed had the bat. The 
earliest bats were something 
like hockey sticks. Later 
on they became more like 
Indian clubs. But they were 
not straight. (Show pic¬ 
ture.) And when they 
became straight with a flat 
blade there was no limit to 
their size. A .story is told 
of a player who turned up 
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io8. HENRY READS A PAPER {continued) 

at a match ^\•ith a very curious-looking bat. Its 
blade was as ^\’ide as the \vicket, heedless to say, he 
was not allowed to use it. 

^S'hen I began to read about cricket I constantly came 
across the imtials M.C.C., and I wondered what they 
meant. In course of time I discovered that they stood for 
the Maiylebone Cricket Club, the first great cricket club 
that was e\'er formed. It was foimded towards the close 
of the eighteenth century', and made Lord’s cricket ground 
its home. It ^^•as at once recognized all over the kingdom 
as the ruling authorit\' on cricket. It set about re\'isino' 
the “ Laws of Cricket,” which had been dra%\'n up earlier 
in the century'; and so great was its influence that those 
re\'ised laws were every'where accepted as the true rules 
of the game. ^S^len the laws are changed, it is the M.C.C. 
that changes them. In all that pertains to the game of 
cricket the ruUng of the M.C.C. has remained unchallenged 
up to the present day. If the M.C.C. says it is so, it is so ; 
if the M.C.C. savs it isn’t so, it isn’t so. 

The original vicket, as described in the first “ laws,” 
was smaller than the present ^\■icket. It had only t^vo 
stumps and only one bail. It \vas two inches narrower 
and five inches shorter than the wicket of to-day. In 
1775 a middle stump ^s•as added, and about forty years 
later the long bail was split into two short ones. 

The law which has given cricketers the most trouble is 
Law X. As it now' stands it reads as follo^vs : The ball 
must be bowled ; if thrown or jerked, either umpire shall call 

Ao ballT It means that the ball must be delivered by a 
long sweep of the arm, and not by a jerk of the wrist. 
Throwing is difficult when the hand is low , it is easier 
w hen the hand is higher than the elbow ; it is easiest of 
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io8. HENRY READS A PAPER {continued) 

aU when the hand is higher than the shoulder. Hence the 
U C C in the early days encouraged underhand bowling. 
Wei Ihere was no other kind of bowling till the be- 
rinninc of the nineteenth century. The first man to bowl 
overhand is believed to have been John Willes, of Sutton 
Valence. It is said that he got the idea from his sister, 
who used to throw balls at him while he practised batting. 
He found these balls so difficult to play that he tried the 
overhand style of bowling on the cricket field. It was, 
however, regarded with suspicion by the older cricketers. 
It looked very much like “ throwing.” In fact the M.C.G. 
found it necessary in 1835 pass a law which said that the 
hand in bowling must not be raised higher than the 
shoulder. Some of the best bowlers, however, ignored 
this law and overhand bowling became more and more 
prevalent. But it was not till 1864 that the restriction was 
removed, and bowlers were allowed to bowl as they liked 
so long as they did not throw. It is interesting to note 
that though the game of cricket is at least 400 years old, 
overhand bowling is not more than a hundred years old. 
When we remember that in the early days the wicket was 
low and the bowler often rolled the ball along the ground 
as if he were playing skittles, we can readily understand 
why the bat was shaped like a hockey stick. We can also 
understand why it was possible to wear top hats on the 
cricket field. Still, a picture of a cricket match as it was 
played a hundred years ago always strikes us as being 
rather comic. (Show an old print.) The high hats seem 
terribly out of place ; and the whiskers worn by some of the 
players made them look much older than they really were. 

It is clear that the game was then a more sedate affair 
than it is to-day. 
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io8. H ENRY READS A PAPER {continued) 

out changing his gestures, as far as appearance went at 
any rate, he would suddenly change the pace. An extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid baU would be followed by a comparatively 
slow one ; and the batsman, unprepared for the change, 

would be bowled out. , • i t> • cw ^ 

Our history books tell us that Frederick Prince of Wales, 

the son of George II, was killed by a cricket ball. I read 

up his life in the Dictionary of National Biography, and 

found that it was not a cricket ball that killed him, but a 

tennis ball. I was glad to find that so sad an accident 

could not be put down to the noble game of cricket. 

When Henry had finished reading his paper the class 
clapped vigorously. The Master got up and said : 
“ Bargery has given us a very good paper. He has told us 
many things which I, at any rate, did not know before. 
If you have any questions to ask him about his paper, 

please do so now.” 

One boy stood up and asked why it was that underhand 
bowling was not allowed at matches. Henry replied : 
“ But it is allowed. It has gone out of fashion ; that is all. 
There is no rule against it. Indeed Mr. A. G. Steel, one 
of the best writers about cricket, recommends that every 
school eleven should have at least one member who can 
bowl lobs.” 

Jack Willet wanted to know why Henry had not men¬ 
tioned Jack Hobbs. Henry’s reply was that he had no 
time to say anything about living cricketers. 

Another boy asked if cricket was played when Shake¬ 
speare was a boy. Henry replied that it was. Then the 
questioner wanted to know if there was any mention of 
cricket in Shakespeare’s plays. Henry could not answer 
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_ 109- EXERCISE ON io8 _ 

this question. Nor could the Master, So they looked at a 
Concordance to Shakespeare, and found that though he 
mentions tennis he does not mention cricket. Henry' 

suggested that it was because he was born in Warwickshire 
and not in Kent. 

A vote of thanks to Henry' Bargeiy^ was then passed. 
Henry' would have liked to make a neat little speech in 
reply, but all he could manage to say was : “ Thank you 

very^ much. I am glad you do not think I have read a 
rotten paper.’’ 


109. EXERCISE ON ro8 

A 

r. A golden crown is literally made of gold. 

Golden corn is figurative, not literal. 

To glean literally means to gather (bits of straw, ears of corn) 
left by the reapers. 

To glean figuratively means to (scrape together, learn 
easily). 

2. The appointed day is the (fixed, mentioned, fortunate) day. 

3. A record is set down in (earnest, \vriting, pictures) for (decora¬ 

tion, remembrance). 

4. A sheepfold is a place where sheep are (shut in, shorn, fed). It 

is surrounded by movable bits of fencing called (gates, 
withes, hurdles), 

5. Make a rough drawing of a hurdle. 

6. The popping crease is a line four feet (in front of, by the side of, 

behind) the wicket \\ithin which (the bowler, the batsman) 

must stand. 

7. Show' by a drawing the shape of an Indian club. 

8. To be recognized is to be (known, addressed, acknowledged), 
g. The opinion of an authority is (accepted, rejected, inspected ,^. 

10. To revise law's is to look at them again and (destroy, extend, 
improve) tliem. 
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lOQ . EXERCISE ON io8 {continued) _ 

11. To pertain to a thing is to (belong, be near, be opposite) to it. 

12! Unchalkngedmtam (not accepted, undisputed, disbelieved). 

B 

1. The little bits of stick on top of the wickets are called (creases, 

bails, stumps). 

2. The man who acts as judge at cricket is called the (adjudica¬ 

tor, juror, umpire). 

3. Cricket is to umpire as football is to (goalkeeper, forward, 

referee). 

4. To deliver a ball is to (stop, send, twist) it. 

5. What are the two kinds of bowling ? 

6. To take no notice of a thing is to (ignore, evade, refuse) it. 

7. To become prevalent is to become (rare, liked, common). 

8. A restriction is a (rule, restraint, custom), 

9. A sedate affair is (boisterous, lively, quiet), 

10. Versus means (for, against, with). 

11. Paid is to unpaid as professional is to (sportsman, amateur, 

athlete). 

12. Gentlemen are to Players as amateurs are to (professionals, bats¬ 

men, umpires). 

G 

1. A score of 100 is called a (record, break, century). 

2. A gesture is a bodily (joke, movement, appearance), 

3. A complete index to a book is called a (glossary, concordance, 

appendix). 

4. What is the name of the largest English Encyclopaedia ? 

5. In what part of England did cricket begin ? 

6. What is the origin of the word stumps in cricket ? 

7. What is the origin of the word wicket in cricket ? 

8. What is the purpose of the popping crease ? 

9. Describe the earliest kind of bat and the earliest kind of 

wicket. 

10. Say what you know about the M.C.C. 

11. Quote the law that has caused the most trouble in cricket. 
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\v rite a plan of Hcnr\''5 paper. 

Write a summarv* of Henryh paper. 

C lu'Hsc one (•* the f'llrcAinc: su!'|m t^, 



it up, and write a paper on it to l^e rcaci 
to the class, 

(a) F{X)tbalL 

i Hockcv, 

* 

U) Swimnaing. 
of . Photography. 

> Wireless. 

j 

a I Boy Scouts. 

[g) Girl Guides, 

[h) The Heating of Houses. 



no. TEST lo 

A 

t. Find the principal noun or pronoun in the subject, and the 
verb in the predicate, of each of the follo^ring sentences ; 

(aj And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 

(b) A mad fellow met me on the way. 

(c) The better part of valour is discretion. 

(d) The third day, comes a frost, a kil li n g frost. 

(e) Am old man, broken with the storms of sUtc, 

Is come to lay his wear>’ bones among ye. 
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no. TEST 10 {continued) 

2. Find the adverbs in the following sentences. Some are single 

words, others are phrases, others are clauses. The verbs 
to which they belong are printed in italics. 

(a) I mortify my pride continually. 

(b) I dine with middle-class people on reasonable terms. 
{c) I also retail state secrets at a very low figure. 

(d) The criminal cried, as he dropped him down. 

In a state of wild alarm— 

With a firightful, frantic, fearful frown 
I bared my big right arm. 

3. There was a yoimg fellow of Perth 

Who was bom on the day of his-. 

He was married they- 

On his wife’s- 

And he died when he quitted the-. 

B 

1. Combine these pairs of sentences by using participles .- 

(a) He handed me a shilling. 

He told me to buy chocolates with it. 

{b) I thought she was offended. 

I asked her to forgive me. 

(c) My fiiend thought the ice was thick enough to hold 

him. 

He began to walk across the pond. 

2. hlary speaks just (as, like) her mother does. 

3. These sentences are fiiulty. Correct them. 

{a) When you fill the bottles, don’t spill any of it on the 
table. 

{b) Wanted, Gardener. Must be experienced, or useless, 
(f) It is our duty not to give hasty judgments till we have 
all the facts before us. 

{d) A witness in court stated : “ The prisoner set upon 
me, calling me an ass, a silly idiot, a scarecrow, and a 
ragamuffin, all of which I certify to be true.” 
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no. TEST 10 {continued) 


(e) Describing a scene in “ Othello,” a wiiter has this 
passage : “ XJpwn which the Moor seizing a bolster full of 
rage and jealousy, smothers her.” 

(/) Shop 4\ssistant : Do you want a narrow man’s comb ? 

Customer ; No, I want a comb for a stout man with 
rubber teeth. 


G 

1. After making the necessaiy^ changes, put the following words 

and phrases into sentences : (a) lose, (6) loose, (c) practise, 
(d) practice, (e) whose, (f) whom, (g) appreciate, (k) 
different from, (i) imder the impression, (j) a wild goose 

chase. 

2 . (a) Analyse the following sentences, and (b) name the parts of 

speech of the words in italics : 

(i) Gentle Jane was as good as gold. 

(ii) She always did as she was told. 

(iii) There is beauty in the bellow of the blast. 


I. 


2 . 


3 


4 

5 


D 

Tmaginp y*ou are a bus conductor, and describe one or tw^o 
eccentric passengers who rode in your btis. 

Describe w’hat happens on a Saturday night 
in the bxisiest street you know. 

Do you think the cinema is of use in the 
classroom ? If so, wmte out a petition 
to be sent to the managers or governors 
of the school, setting forth the reawns 
why you think a cinema should be supplied. 

Describe the joys of “ dressing up.” 

Here is a fourteenth-century costume. 

Point out how it differs from the cos¬ 
tume of to-day. 
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